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IMPORTANT RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Stewart = Coe’s First Days in 


Provides lessons in conversation, reading, and writing 
from the very beginning of school work. 


The Baldwin Primer . . . ¢ .30 


Prepared in accordance with the well-established prin- 
ciples of mental science and child study, together with 
those of progressive expansion. 


Carpenter’s Geographical Reader : 
South America. . . . $ .60 


A delightful and instructive trip for children through 
the most important parts of the continent. 


Scott’s Talisman (Diwry) . .50 


Besides its literary value, it contains a true picture of 
the times, such as can be obtained from no history. 


NOTABLE HIGHER TEXTS 


Aiken’s Exercises in Mind Training - $1.00 
Ames and Bliss’s Manual of Experiments 


in Physics. 


Bacon’s New French Course . 
Blaisdell’s First Steps With American and 
British Authors (Revisep) 1490 
Bowne’s Metaphysics (Revisep) . -. 1,60 
Buehler’s Practical Exercises in English -50 


etry 


. 1 .80 
1.00 


Colby’s Outlines of General History . 1.50 


Dewey’s Psychology 


Dodge’s Elementary Practical Biology 1.80 
Forman’s First Greek Book . ‘ 1 20 
Hill’s Principles of Rhetoric . ° 1.20 

Foundations of Rhetoric P , 1,00 
Irish’s Qualitative Analysis. ° 
Johnson’s Elements of Literary Criticism .80 
Milne’s Plane and Solid Geometry . . 1.25 
Orton’s Comparative Zoology 


. 1.25 


Teachers should examine these books before ordering elsewhere. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


Boston ATLANTA 


Campbell’s Observational Geom- 


A laboratory course for common schools which trains 
the hand, the eye, and the mind. 


Powell and Connolly’s Rational 


Grammar of the English Language $ .60 
A simple and natural presentation of the English lan- 
guage as it exists, with special attention to the verb. 


Mathews'’s Songs of All Lands $ .50 


The most extensive compilation yet made of the national 
airs and typical folk songs of all the leading countries. 


McCaskey’s Favorite Songs and 
Hymne 


Contains 450 of the world’s best songs and hymns, with 
responsive Scripture readings, elements of music, ete. 


PoRTLAND, ORE. 


THE THIRD BOOK 


OF THE 


Graded Literature 


Will be Ready in April. 


Readers 


The First and Second Books have already been issued, and the remaining books 


of the series will follow at short intervals. 


Carefully Graded and Illustrated in Oolors. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO, Publishers, 


a9, 31, and 33 E. 19th Street, New York. 


— ARE YOU USING — 


Williams’ Choice Literature 


A series of Supplementary Readers in five books. 
The selections are from the best authors, and are 
80 arranged as to be within the pupils’ grasp and to 
lead them to extend their reading with discrimina- 
tion. The price of the series is exceptionally low. 


Scudder’s History °* United States 


Two books. From these standard text-books pu- 
pils will get not only the fact, but also the “‘ why 
and wherefore” of American History from the ear- 
liest times tu the present day, including the impor- 
tant period of the Spanish-American War. 


Avery’s School Physics 


The best school text-book on the subject. It is 
thoroughly abreast of the times, Avery's Physics 
are more widely used in the public schools of the 
State of New York, for example, than all others 
combined. 


Hill’s Rhetoric, Logie, 
and Psychology 


Deal with these subjects ina very clear and suc- 
cessful manner. Students are constantly made to 
see the practical meaning and bearing of the mat- 
ter before them, in its various applications. 


We fee! sure that you would be interested in the above, as wellas OTHER VALUARLE TEXT-BOOKS on our list. We will 
be gi to hear from you, and to give you such information concerning our publications as will be of service to you. 


BUTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY, 


New York. Philadelphia. 


Chicago. Boston. 


We take pleasure in announcing for early publication the 


% 


“INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH,” 


In three books, by the well-known educators, Larkin Dunton, LL.D., late Head Master of the Normal School, Boston, and Thompson, Brown & Co. 
Avucustus H. Keiiey, A.M., Master of the Lyman School, Boston. 
The First Book, for primary and lower grammar school grades, will be issued in February, 1900; the Second Book, for BOSTON 
middle grammar school grades, and the Third Book or Grammar, for the higher grades, will speedily follow. 
Educators who wish to use the latest and best text-books for instruction in English are invited to examine these books, / 


Correspondence 
solicited. .... 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


Standard of Highest Merit” 


IS WHAT CONSTITUTES THE FOUNDATION OF THE 


ACME STATIONERY & PAPER COMPANY’S 


T every point of construction “The Standard 
of Merit” is in evidence, from the cheapest 
to the more expensive lines. We do not slight 


the smallest detail. 


ACME STATIONERY & PAPER CO., ™ 


Lines of Educational Papers. 


ET us estimate on your year’s contract. We 

can do it and give you satisfaction. We 
manufacture everything that is used in the school- 
room in the way of Educational Papers. 


rth Ninth St. and Wythe Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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» BURLINGTON, VT., MONTREAL, OTTAWA, 


Palace, Sleeping, or Drawing Room Cars on all 


any Ticket Agent of the Company, or address 


; 7 per ct. semi-annual Preferred Stock ina 


FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac : Tunnel : Route. 
The Short Line Betweer 
BOSTON 


ALBANY, 
NIAGARA FALLS, 


1065, OF FICIAL. 
Especially Smooth and Durable. 


GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS . 


For Unshaded WRITING. 


1066, REGISTRY. 


Samples and Classification Cireular sent on Application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - - 91 John Street, New York. 


1067, ARROWHEAD. 
The Best Results at the Least Pupease 


AND MICROBES 
Are in the blood and tissues of the body. 


CHICAGO, 

ST. LOUIS, 

CINCINNATI, 
And All Points Wesi. 


Champlain Route 
BETWEEN BOSTON aAnpD 


And All Canadian Points. 


through trains. 
For Time Tables or space in Sleeping Cars call on 


Cc. M. BURT, 


Gen. Pass. Agt., Beaten, Mass. 


Needed in every Home and School. 
Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 
Made only by A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau §t., New York. 


FANCIES 


Seek Ye and Find 


(In California 


An Ideal All-the-Year Climate. 
Travl via NEW ORLEANS on the 


“SUNSET LIMITED” 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE. 


=~ Through Pullman Standard and Ordinary 
Sleeping Cars daily. 


SUNSHINE, 
FRUIT, ana 
FLOWERS. 


Great Reports 


mal Schools. 15 cents, 


Schools. 15 cents. 
Send to 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Col- 
lege Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Nor- 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Re- 
lations of Public Libraries to Public @ 


IRWIN SHEPARD, 
Winona, Minn. 


Cheap. 


No.1 kills the Malaria Germ. 

No. 2 kills the Cancer Microbe. 

No. 3 kills the mae Fl Consumption, 

No. 4 kills the Grippe Germ 

No.5 kills the Microbe that produces 
kidney disease. 

No. 6 kills in the blood all that produce 
skin diseases. 


Put up in boxes. 25 cents a box. 
If your druggist does not keep HaR- 
VEY’sS GER MICIDES, they will be matted on 
’ reostpte of price, 25 cents. Order by Num- 
irections in each box, 
Address, 


HARVEY DRUG & CHEMICAL CO., 
PATERSON, N. J. 


Kil _and'you eradicate the disease. 

4 Harvey’s Germicides 
Reach the Germs through the ane 


Teachers Wanted, ciation’ Suite tor Auaito. 


rium Blug., Chicagyu, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


Teachers’ Investment, 


You are asked to investigate the merits of a 


70 Fifth Ave., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


352 Washington St., 


387 Broadway, New York. 


Department Superintendence. 


MID-WINTER MEETING OF N. BE, A. 
— Chicago, Ill., Feb. 27—March 1. 


Address for information, 


EDWIN HAWLEY, Assist. Gen’! Traffic Manager, 
L. H. NutTinaG, Eastern Passenger Agent, 


No. 349 Broadway. 
No. 1 Battery Place, } New York, 


E. E. CURRIER, N.E.A., 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Maps! Globes! Books! 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 
School Supplies. 


on the Common Stock. Address 8.,”’ care. 
N. E. Journal of Education, Boston. 


For the meeting in Chicago, IIl., in February of the Department | of 
Superintendence of the National Educational Association 


THE WABASH R. R. COMPANY 


offer SprctaL Rates and the best service. Their famous * Continental 
Limited’ train, leaving Boston at 11 a.M., arrives in Chicago at 2.40 P. M. 
the next day, with through sleeping car, Boston to Chicago. There is 
nothing better. For further information apply to 


H. B. McCLELLAN, 
General Eastern Agent, 


J. D. McBEATH, 
New Eng. Pass. Agt., 
176 Washington St., Boston. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Most observers have expected that some kind of a 
tragedy would result from the political contest in Ken- 
tucky over the governership. These expectations were 
realized on the morning of January 30, when Senator 
Goebel, the Democratic contestant, was shot at Frank- 
fort, just as he was approaching the state house. The 
shot seems to have been fired from a rifle by some per- 
son concealed in the east wing of the state house, but, in 
the excitement occasioned by the affair, a prompt search 
was not made, and it is not known who Mr. Goebel’s as- 
sailant was, though it is clear enough that the motive 
for the crime was political. Mr. Goebel died on Febru- 


ary 3. 


Under existing conditions in Kentucky, such an inci- 
dent as this was almost like touching a match to a pow- 
der magazine. Governor Taylor immediately issued a 
proclamation adjourning the legislature to meet Febru~ 
ary 6 at London; but the Democratic majority of the 
legislature paid no attention toit. On the evening of the 
day of the shooting, the legislative contest committee, by 
a strictly party vote, declared Mr. Goebel governor, and 
his associate on the Democratic ticket, Mr. Beckham, 


‘lieutenant-governor. The next day a majority of both 


houses, excluded from the state house by the militia called 
out by Governor Taylor, met secretly at the hotel where 
Mr. Goebel was lying, and declared him duly elected gov- 
ernor. The chief justice ofthe state administered the 
oath of office to Mr. Goebel and to Mr. Beckham, and Mr. 
Goebel, from his death-bed, issued a proclamation order- 
ing the militia to disband. So Kentucky has two gov- 
ernors, and is likely to have two legislatures, and will be 
fortunate if she escapes actual strife. 


The deplorable failure of General Buller’s attempt to 
relieve Ladysmith by a flanking movement to the west 
is the most disheartening reverse which the British arms 
have experienced in South Africa. For three days, be- 
ginning January 20, General Buller’s advance, com- 
manded by General Warren, was in almost continuous 
encounter with the Boers. On the night of the twenty- 
third, by a really brilliant movement, the Boer garrison 
on the ncrthern summit of Spion Kop was surprised and 


dislodged; but after the British had secured this position 
they were unable to get any guns up the steep acclivity 
to aid them in holding it; and they were exposed to a 
deadly and withering fire from Boer batteries on neigh- 
boring elevations, which caused frightful havoc in their 
ranks. So, under cover of the darkness, they witadrew 
on the night of the twenty-fourth; and later General 
Buller retreated with his entire force south of the Tugela 
river. 


The leading English papers, among them the London 
Times, call vehemently upon the government to despatch 
immediately to South Africa 50,000 more troops, and to 
get ready still another 50,000 to send, if needed. But it is 
not clear where the men are coming from to supply the 
reinforcements clamored for. England has already in 
South Africa, or on the way there, about 213,000 men. 
The reserves are all exhausted. If 100,000 more men are 
to be got together, they must be raw volunteers, and 
largely officered by young fellows almost as raw as them- 
selves. lt is a significant indication of the straits in 
which the government finds itself that orders have al- 
ready been issued for volunteers who have once been re- 
jected as unfit to present themselves for a new examina- 
tion, which, presumably, will be less rigorous in its re- 
quirements. 


* * * 


Parliament reassembled January 30 under gloomier 
conditions than have confronted any parliament during 
the Victorian reign. The “queen’s speech,” in which the 
government reviewed the situation and defined its policy, 
was mostly devoted to the war, which was described as 
a “struggle for the maintenance of the empire,” as well 
as for supremacy in South Africa. These words indicate 


‘that the government, even if tardily, is awakening to the 


seriousness of the emergency. The speech expressed 
gratification with the patriotic eagerness shown in the 
colcries, as well as in the kingdom; commended the 
heroisin of soldiers and sailors in Her Majesty’s service; 
and exhorted the queen’s subjects to renewed exertions 
—_ the war should be brought to a victorious conclu- 
sion. 


The senate has had'an exciting time the past week. It 
is rare that one senator calls another a “traitor” on the 


floor of the senate, but that term was twice applied to 
Senator Pettigrew in the course of these proceedings, 
and no one arose to protest that the word was unparlia- 
mentary. It must be admitted that the senate had good 
reason for its agitation, for the trouble arose over re- 
peated attempts made by Senator Pettigrew to have 
printed as a public document, or as a part of the proceed- 
ings of the senate, a recent manifesto purporting to ema- 
nate from Aguinaldo. Admiral Dewey, in a letter read 
by Senator Lodge to the senate, described this manife:to 
as a tissue of falsehoods; and it may well have irritated 
the senate that a document emanating from an armed 
enemy of the United States, and intended to encourage 
insurrection, should be seeking official publication and 
circulation at the expense of the government. 


Differing decisions have been given in two states the 
past week upon the validity of anti-trust laws. In Ohio 
the law has been sustained by a decision of the supreme 
court of the state, in a suit brought by the attorney-gen- 
eral against the Standard Oil, Buckeye Pipe Line, and 


Solar Refining Companies. In Illinois Judge Kohlsaat of 
the United States circuit court has decided the anti-trust 


act of that state, enacted in 1893, to be, unconstitutional. 
The reason for this difference of view is to be found, pos- 
sibly, in the fact that the Illinois act exempted from its 
operations agricultural products and live stock in the 
hands of the producer or raiser. Because of this distinc- 
tion the court declared the act to be special and class leg- 
islation, and in violation both of the state and federal 
constitutions. 
* 

It looks as if Russia had taken advantage of England’s 
preoccupation to steal a march upon her in the struggle 
for supremacy in the Persian gulf. It is semi-officially 
announced that Russia has loaned Persia twenty-two and 
a half million roubles. The loan is to run seventy-five 
years, and is guaranteed by the Persian customs receipts, 
a condition being that, in the event of delay, the loan 
bank, which acts for the Russian government in the mat- 
ter, will have power to control the custom houses. Persia 
agrees to pay off existing foreign loans out of the pro- 
ceeds of this one, and not to contract any other foreign 
loan until this is paid off, without the consent of the loan 
bank. ‘This transaction virtually puts a Russian first 
mortgage on Persia, and will give the ezar his coveted 
outlet on the Persian gulf. 
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Weekly. . . . . $2.50 a year. 
CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, eee 2.00 & year 
One renewal and one vew subscription, 4.00 oe 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 * 


Cash must accompany ali orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three o 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, .. . $3.00 " 
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3 Somerset Street, - - - - - Boston, Mass. 


FINIS. 
I ask not,— 
When shall the day be done, and rest come on? 
I pray not 


That soon from me the “curse of toil” be gone; 
I seek not 

A sluggard’s couch, with drowsy curtain drawn. 
But give me 

Time to fight the battle out as best I may; 
And give me 

Strength and place to labor still at evening’s gray; 
Then let me 

Sleep as one who toiled afield through all the day. 

—From Waitman Barbe’s “Ashes and Incense.” 


Two thirsty travelers chanced one day to meet 
Where a spring bubbled from the burning sand; 
One drank out of the hollow of his hand, 
And found the water very cool and sweet. 
The other waited for a smith to beat 
And fashion for his use a golden cup; 
And while he waited, fainting in the heat, 
The sunshine came and drank the fountain up! 
—Alice uary. 


There is ever a song somewhere, my dear, 

Be the skies above or dark or fair; 

There is ever a song that our hearts may hear— 

There is ever a song somewhere, my dear— 

There is ever a song somewhere! : 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Epwarp Turing: There is no audience I should 
so much wish to please, none with whose life I feel 
a greater sympathy, none who have me more abso- 
lutely at their command, than an audience of 
teachers. 

SUPERINTENDENT GrorGe E. Gay, Malden: Teach- 
ers should understand that they are to take the chil- 
dren as they come to them and do the most they can 
for them, and not find fault with the Creator or the 
last teacher for what they have not made of him. 


Freperic Tupper, Boston: “ Newness’ 
is often the least important recommendation of edu- 
cational methods. The art of questioning, for ex- 
ample, has not improved very strikingly since the 
days of Socrates. The high tide of proverbs came 
in the days of Solomon, the full flowering of para- 
bles in the days of Christ. 

Stare N. C. Scnaxrrrr, Ph. D., 
Lancaster, Pa. : Reformers in education sometimes 
talk as if it were better for children to be on the 
streets than to attend schools taught by poor teach- 
ers. I incline to the kelief that a school, if its 
sanitary conditions are not a menace to health, may 
be as mechanical in its routine as the schools of the 
Chinese, and still be a better place for a boy during 
school hours than are the streets and alleys, with 
their tuition in things wicked and degrading. 

State SupERINTENDENT Cuaries R. SKINNER, 
New York, Unveiling the Statue to Dr. EB. A. Shel 
don: It will surely gratify every friend of education 
to know that the first statue erected in our state 
capitol commemorates the services of one who con- 
secrated a noble life to a great cause. With every 


true educator, he believed that our greatest concern 
Should be the welfare of the children. How best to 


educate our children is a problem he sought to solve. 
Other lives have been inspired and encouraged b 
his work, and efforts to emulate his example will 
flourish in the sunshine of his memory. 


PHYSIOLOGY, 


TEMPERANCE 


DR A, H. PLUMB, BOSTON; C. W. BARDELN, SYRACUSE; SUPERINTLNDENT O. B. BRUCE, LYNN; MARY 


H. HUNT, BOSTON; PRINCIPAL H. 8. COWELL, ASHBURNHAM, MASS.; PRINCIPAL J. M. GREEN,” 
TRENTON, N. J.; WARREN P. LOMBARD, M. L., UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN; PRINCIPAL F. F. MUR- 
DOCK, NORTH ADAMS, MASS.; JANE A. STEWART, BOSTON; ALBERT G. BOYDEN, BRIDGEWATER, 


MASS.; REV. W. H. ROGERS, MILTUN, MASS. ; 
SERVE UNIVERSITY; PRINCIPAL W. E. WILSON, ELLENSBURG, WASH. 


ALCOHOL AS FOOD, 


The New England superintendents at one of the 
largest and most enthusiastic meetings in the his- 
tory of their association recently had an address 
upon “Alcohol as Food” by Professor Atwater of 
Wesleyan University, the specialist who has tested a 
man in a most ingenious way to find whether or not 
a little alcohol would in any degree play the part of 
food. He thinks he has discovered that it does, and 
with this as a text he makes an interesting, insidious, 
and apparently effective attack upon the scientific 
temperance movement for which Mrs. Mary H. Hunt 
is largely responsible. 

Of course the audience enjoyed to the limit the 
bright, breezy, and scientific address, but there seems 
to have gone forth an impression that, behind the 
rousing good “jolly” of Mrs. Hunt and her commit- 
tee, in which the audience indulged freely, there was 
an indication that the school men of New England 
will very generally line up as the Massachusetts 
legislature did so unanimously last winter against the 
bill of Mrs. Hunt’s committee. It is also suggested 
that this probability is not confined to New England, 
and that the question will be reopened disastrously 
in other states. The introduction of Professor At- 
water by the president of the association, though 
merely a clever use of the license of the occasion, is 
thought to give color to such an interpretation of the 
enthusiasm of the audience at the brilliant hits of 
Professor Atwater, who, under the lead of their ap- 
preciation, very likely went further than he had in- 
tended. He even went so far as to assert that it is 
immoral to teach that alcohol is not a food if under 
peculiar conditions in very small quantities he has 
discovered that it is. His general arraignment of 
scientific temperance téaching is that it is immoral. 

It seems evident that a terrific attack is to be 
made upon scientific temperance instruction, and un- 
less the signs of the times are misjudged, Mrs. Hunt 
and her organization are unequal to its defense. 


Further, it looks much as though in the near future 


no force can saye whatever is valuable in the move- 
ment without the aid of the educators of the country. 
Medical science, legal learning, social conservatism, 
and certain business and political interests are un- 
doubtedly arraying themselves for a campaign such 
as rarely meets defeat in state legislatures. 

Professor Atwater’s attitude is chiefly significant 
from the position he occupies. Harvard’s medical 
experts have said as much before, but the reply was 
easily made, “When did Harvard ever line up for 
total abstinence?” With Wesleyan the case is differ- 
ent. That is a Methodist institution, and no body 
of Americans is more heroic in temperance activity 
than this church. 

If it should appear that the good in scientific 
temperance can only be saved bythe united and vigor- 
ous efforts of educational leaders, is there any reason 
why they should rally for its rescue? All must agree 
that intemperance is the great American evil. It is 
not a question whether beer in Germany and light 
wine in France are harmless, nor yet whether under 
certain circumstances light beverages are beneficial 
as a relish. Intemperance is a terrible curse in 
America. It undoes the work of the school as noth- 
ing else can. There is no distinction, intellectually, 
between a Hottentot and a collegian when they are 
drunk. The schools, next to the homes, are sufferers 
from the drink habit. At a low estimate 100,000 


PRESIDENT C 1ARLES F. THWING, WESTERN. RE. 


children in the schools to-day suffer in food and in 
clothing, by neglect, and through direct cruelty of 
intemperate parents. Absence, tardiness, indiffer- 
ence, weakness, dullness, and varidus forms of 
viciousness in school are chargeable to this cause. 

There is no far-reaching means of staying the 
spread of this curse to the next generation except 
through the schools. If the school can do nothing 
in this crisis, then America must, apparently, admit 
herself to be powerless to stay the drink habit. Why. 
should not the schools make a grand effort to stay 
the spread of this curse? Smallpox harms one per- 
son where intoxicants harm hundreds, and yet the 
child will not be admitted to school unless he has 
been successfully vaccinated. It does not matter 
that many children have suffered from vaccination, 
no more does it matter that some parents do not be- 
lieve in vaccination. Why should not law require 
that something be done by the schools to inocculate 
children against the drink habit? 

If intemperance is a giant evil, if it does the school 
a great injury, if the school ought to do something 
in the emergency, what shall it do? It cannot deal 
with political aspects of the case, no more can it 
with the religious. Its sphere is distinctively educa- 
tional. If alcoholic beverages tend to the most 
serious physical, mental, and moral disorders, as 
every sane person knows they do, it ought to be pos- 
sible to show why they wreck the body and tumble 
it into the gutter; why they upset the mind and make 
a man of culture an idiot, and often a maniac; why 
they sap the morals and make a loving husband and 
father, wife and mother worse than a sober savage 
that never heard of church or school. It ought to be 
possible to teach children why intoxicants thus ruin 
body, mind, and morals as nothing else in nature or 
human nature can do. If there is anything that can 
be taught in this direction wisely, it ought to be 
taught. 

It is not the question, primarily, whether or not 
Mrs. Hunt is right in insisting that the subject 
should be taught a given number of weeks of every 
school year, that it should be taught from text-books, 
and that these books should have temperance mate- 
rial in each division. No more is it a question 
whether the approval of Mrs. Hunt or the committee 
associated with her is sometimes secured by pub- 
lishers through the revision of manuscript by her, 
directly or indirectly. If these things were true, as 
opponents suggest, it would not affect the main 
question, which is whether or not the school people 
will take up this matter and propose measures for 
securing substantial benefit from scientific -temper- 
ance instruction. 

With all due deference to the wisdom of medical 
scientists, it may be asked of what importance it is 
to the school that in small quantities, under favor- 
able conditions, aleohol may be a food, or that in cer- 
tain physical conditions light aleoholic drinks may 
be a relish? Is it not “straining at the gnat while 
swallowing the camel” to style the omission of these 
facts “immoral,” while attacking the only known 
means of enlightening 15,000,000 school children in 
America upon the tendency of alcohol used in any 
quantity to create an appetite which usually becomes 
uncontrollable, placing the. limbs, the tongue, the 
eve, the temper, and the mind beyond the control of 
the will? 

If the omission to credit slight benefits to alcohol 
is immoral, why is it not equally so not to specify the 
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If it is said this makes temperance instruction promi- 


benefits of lying. It is scientifically known that 
lying in small quantities and under some conditions 
is one of the best of intellectual activities. It pays 
the highest premium upon an infallible memory, it 
stimulates the imagination, it gives a “relish” to the 
study of cause and effect, it is “food” for reflection, 
heneficial in small quantities and under the right con- 
and in a multitude of other ways is intellectually 
ditions. Is not the Bible, therefore, highly immoral 
when it teaches the moral ill effects of lying and 
omits the truth about the intellectual benefits of un- 


truths? 


Dr. A. H. Piump, 
Boston. 
TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION GAINING FAVOR 


WITH “TEACHERS. 

Why can teachers and school superintendents be ex- 
pected more and more to favor faithful enforcement of 
rigid temperance instruction laws? 

I. Because the introduction of this study proves to be 
a wholesome corrective of undue professional pride. 

There are temptations peculiar to every profession. 
Vanity is apt to be the besetting sin of ministers, trom 
the nature of their calling, continually discoursing on the 
highest themes from the pulpit of a church which has a 
definite basis of organization. Their utterances are, in 
a measure, ex cathedra, and not subject to the sharp 
challenge of open debate. The peril of the teaeher, I 
may say, for I have been a teacher, arises from his con- 
stant association with the immature minds of his pupils 
as their superior. A weak preacher is apt to be jealous 
of opinions from the pews, A wise one will think of Lin- 
coln’s sagacity in recognizing the wholesome instincts of 
the common people, and will confess that God often re- 
veals himself, concerning the applications of inspired 
truths to life, in the judgments of the great mass of sin- 
cere and devout people, and will seek to learn the mind 
of the Spirit there. 

So sagacious teachers will say the action of congress 
and the legislatures of forty-one states in enacting tem- 
perance instruction laws is a stupendous fact. It is not 
the work of ignorant fanatics and rattle-headed cranks. 
it is not trickery, not jobbery that has done this. Con- 
cede instances here and there of misapprehension or mis- 
taken zeal, yet when seventy millions of people are moved 
by a common impulse in the guidance of their schools, 
especially when that impulse originates largely in the 
hearts of the praying women of the land, the mothers of 
the scholars, the thoughtful teacher will say, let me be- 
ware, lest my professional pride, naturally impatient of 
dictation, should prevent my hearing the voice of the 
people, which is the voice of God. 

II. All great reforms are established against the oppo- 
sition of many good men, who fear disaster from inno- 
vation, but who become, when experience shows their 
fears groundless, firm supporters of the reform. 

By discussion and by experiment progress gropes its 
way forward, but always with some good people pulling 
back with all their might. 

By what narrow majorities and against what fierce op- 
position of such men as Patrick Henry and Jefferson was 
our constitution adopted in 1787! But when it had stood 
100 years, the world declared it the finest political char- 
ter ever framed by man. 

In the onyx chamber of the capitol at Albany, before 
the Lexow committee in 1895, I heard the vehement ob- 
jections against the temperance instruction bill then 
pending from the numerous teachers and school man- 
agers whom Mr. Skinner, the state superintendent, had 
marshaled there,—good men, experienced educators, and 
active friends of temperance. The proposed law they 
deemed impracticable, burdensome, violating pedogagical 
rules, incapable of enforcement, its penalties sure to pre- 
vent desirable men from serving on school boards. 

I read to them then precisely similar objections from 
the legislative record of the debate when a like bill was 
up in Pennsylvania March 31, 1885. “All our teachers, so 
far as we know, are against the bill.” “It will drive the 
pupils out of the schools.” ‘There is no necessity for 
having a penalty,” etc., etc. And yet the same day that 
these gloomy prophecies were uttered the Pennsylvania 
legislature passed the bill by a vote of 139 to 39. And 
now, I said, after ten years of trial, the state superintend- 

“ent of public instruction of Pennsylvania and numerous 
county superintendents come forward with public state- 
ments, which I read, affirming that the system is working 
well, and attesting the excellent effects of the various 
features of the law, especially the penalty clause, the 
state superintendent saying, “Without the penalty our 
law would have been a failure.” 

A more formidable opposition to temperance legisla- 
tion was perhaps never encountered than that in Albany 
then. The state superintendent is a man of great influ- 


ence. His firm attitude recently against sectarian con- 


trol of public schools, under the Poughkeepsie plan, en- 
titles him to the gratitude of all friends of our common 
school system. But in 1895 he brought all his official in- 
fluence to bear against the temperance instruction bill, 
and was reinforced in his effort by presidents of colleges, 
eminent clergymen, and other public men. Nevertheless, 
the legislature passed the Ainsworth bill without a single 
dissenting vote, and Governor Morton resisted the most 
powerful appeals to veto it, and gave his reasons in a 
clear and forcible statement of the desirability of the law. 

The author of that bill became deputy superintendent 
of schools, and the testimony is abundant from him and 
from many officials throughout the state that the law is 
meeting with gratifying success. 

In states where these laws have been longest enforced 
the interest of recent large gatherings of teachers has 
been enthusiastic in favor of the study. 

It is said, when the instruction was introduced, it was 
not uncommon to find male teachers and superintend- 
ents who used liquor or tobacco, but such cases are now 
very rare. The personal habits of applicants and their 
opinions on this subject are inquired into, and there has 
been a perceptible gain in the character of the service. 
Our great transportation companies will not employ a 
man in any capacity who touches beer. Are our schgols 
less important than our railroads? 

III. Our teachers and school authorities are sincerely 
interested in promoting the good of the pupils, and when 
they see the reasonableness of the demand for temper- 
ance instruction become its heartiest friends. 

(1) Many of them have long been active in promoting 
temperance by various moral means. 

(2) They see the law places not a straw of restriction 
in the way of their exercising such personal influence 
upon their pupils hereafter as heretofore, but they also 
see that such efforts no statute can define, no authorities 
definitely enforce. 

(3) They know there are multitudes of boys who are 
utterly indifferent to spiritual truth, who sneer at mere 
exhortation, but who are very sharp and shrewd, and 
bound to get on in life. The law can positively ensure 
that every one of them shall learn the scientific truth in 
regard to the nature and effects of alcohol and other nar- 
cotics upon the human system, and this will make it ab- 


solutely certain that one more powerful force is added 


to those which make for righteousness in these willful, 
wayward youths. | Disabuse their minds of the popular 
delusions concerning alcoholic drinks, fallacies continu- 
ally thrust before their eyes, by advertisements in the 
horse cars in regard to the strengthening effect of beer, 
by Professor Atwater’s refuted claim that three drinks of 
whiskey a day may keep the body like sugar and starch, 
and in a thousand other ways, and you will help to enlist 
their ambition on the side of total abstinence, and total 
abstinence, even from such a motive, is a benefit to the 
state. The lad will be apt to say to the pictured mug of 
foaming beer, ““You can’t fool me. I know you. I’m 
not going to butt my head against a wall, or load myself 
in the race of life.” 

It is not a question whether such knowledge is calcu- 
lated to do good. That is a necessity. Knowledge is 
power always. You can put salt in a barrel of meat, and 
go away and leave it, and feel sure its saving influence 
will continually exert itself. So with truth, though the 
living man, unlike dead tissue, can resist its power. 
That power, however, is always there, and always opera- 
tive. 

IV. All morally earnest teachers may be expected to 
confess that to add anything to the warning influence 
against intoxicants is an object of such immense per-. 
sonal and national value that no frivolous objections 
should stand in the way of this movement in our schools. 
The Hon. W. T. Harris, United States commissioner of 
education, says: “This moyement is the most effective 
one ever devised by the friends of temperance to abate 
a great evil, perhaps the greatest evil abroad in the land.” 

This instruction should be given to all pupils in all 
public schools, ‘because a large percentage of them do not 
reach the higher schools to which some would confine 
this teaching. 

To make sure that it is thoroughly taught, the definite 
teaching of text-books should be required when books 
are used in other studies. 

To overcome the apathy or opposition of school boards, 
the law should compel them, on pain of a fine, or loss of 
state aid, to give the study a place in the school course, 
and should definitely fix the minimum amount of teach- 
ing to be given. One hour and a half a year in the pri- 
mary grades and three hours a year in the higher grades 
is not an unreasonable amount of time to give to this 
great subject, and this is all that the most stringent laws 
necessarily demand. 

Experience has proved that, unless the instruction on 
these vital interests is given in each division of the sub- 
ject of physiology, a little temperance matter is apt. to 
be tacked on at the end of the book, and may never be 
reached by the classes. 


nent, the conclusive reply is, “That is precisely what the 
law intends.’”’ It was by no means the general import- 
ance of physiology, but the paramount and exigent im- 
portance of the warning instruction against alcoholic 
drinks which led to this mighty movement throughout 
all the land. The wise in every civilized nation on the 
globe are seeking all possible means to limit the awful 
destructiveness of the drink habit. The eyes of educa- 
tional authorities in various lands are turning hopefully 
to the American educational method for preventing in- 
temperance. The success of this method will depend on 
the teachers. The American people will look to them for 
that success, and they will not look in vain. 


C. W. BaRDEEN, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

The law for temperance teaching in this state was 
passed against the protest of the state superintendent 
and of a great majority of the teachers of the state. 
When it became a law, however, school officers and 
teachers yielded to the inevitable, and have carried it 
out as well as they were able. So far as I know, the 
judgment of those who have tried it is pretty nearly 
unanimous against it, partly because it is unscientific in 
placing undue emphasis upon a subordinate part of 
hygiene, partly because the books required under the law 
are, as a rule, ridiculously false in statement, and perhaps 
more than all because it calls attention to intoxicating 
liquors on the part of children who would grow up with- 
out any knowledge of them. ~ 

Personally, I believe in temperance in all things. As 
regards intoxicating liquors, I believe that the person 
who never touches them before forty years of age is to 
be envied; and as regards tobacco and narcotics, that the 
person who ever uses them is to be pitied. I think a 
wise teacher would find incidental opportunity to refer 
to the danger of using liquor, particularly by young peo- 
ple. In almost any year there would be opportunities to 
call attention to the especial danger where there is an 
inherited tendency to drink, not always known. I be- 
lieve that the teacher himself should be absolutely above 
the suspicion of being an habitual user of intoxicants. 

But I do not believe there is any reform worth lying 
for. I do not believe anything else so characterizes the 
scientific spirit as the desire to get at the truth, whatever 
it may be. I do not believe that anything else will more 
thoroughly disgust the pupil with scientific teaching and 
school and all kinds of moral reform than the discovery 
that the statements he has found in his text-books are 
exaggerated and ridiculously false. And I think nothing 
else has been so harmful in the methods of teaching in- 
troduced in the last twenty years as the laws placed upon 
the statute books by temperance reformers. 


SuPeERINTENDENT O. B. Brecr, 
Lynn, Mass. 

I stand for the intention, retention, and non-extension 
ef “temperance teaching’ in our public schools. My 
teachers are in accord with me in that theory, if not 
wholly so in practice; that is, while all believe in such 
teaching, some forget, become desultory or perfunctory, 
or are “troubled about many things,” and so omit occa- 
sional talks on the subject. 

I am no advocate of “scientific temperance teaching” 
in elementary schools, and I care not whether alcohol be 
a food or not. As to teaching disputed matters in tem- 
perance hygiene, we are no more wrong than in teaching 
alleged facts in history or in the ill-founded deductions 
and assumptions of many teachers in other subjects. 

Despite our efforts to make our pupils of to-day tem- 
perate, high-minded citizens of the future, I sometimes 
doubt the efficacy of any earthly means to stay the on- 
ward tide of intemperance. I fear that the up-to-date 
“temperance reformer” is only another Canute. 


THE REASONABLENESS OF SCIENTIFIC 
TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION IN OUR 
SCHOOLS. 

E 
BY MARY H. HUNT. 


THE AIM OF THIS STUDY. 


What can be done to prevent the evils of intemperance 
is a question agitating the civilized world. Close study 
of causes shows that the trouble originates in misconcep- 
tion. From the beginning people have taken alcoholic 
liquors, thinking them harmless in small quantities, 
while, in fact, alcohol is a narcotic, and therefore a little 
has the power to create an uncontrollable and destruc- 
tive appetite for more, with its entail of djsastrous conse- 
quences. From this it is clear that the first step in the 
prevention of these evils is widespread popular instruc- 
tion as to the real nature and effects of alcoholic drinks 
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and other narcotics imparted in the plastic period of . 


childhood, before the appetite for them is formed. 

‘his reasoning has appealed to the conscience and 
understanding of 73,000,000 of the American people, who 
have, with more or less stringent laws, made this subject, 
as a part of physiology and hygiene, a compulsory study 
for all pupils in all their public schools. Thus it is speci- 
fied and legally designated as a scientific study, to be pro- 
gressively taught and studied as a science. Its facts, as 
developed according to the advancing comprehension of 
the pupil, are expected to appeal, and do appeal, to his 
reason and understanding, and consequently to the 
strongest instinct in his nature, self-preservation. 

When a foundation has thus been laid in knowledge of 
great nature’s laws, which are God’s laws on this subject, 
there is a basis for intelligent, moral appeal to live a 
hygienic life, to abstain from whatever mars the temple 
in which the soul dwells, and it applies with tremendous 
force. Ethical instruction on this subject without scien- 
tific reasons becomes unmeaning cant, which repels the 
ordinary boy. It is an evasion of both the spirit and the 
letter of these laws to class temperance physiology as 
merely a study in ethics, calling only for occasional ex- 
hortation when the teacher feels like it and can catch the 
time. 

ITS REQUIREMENTS IN TIME AND PLACE. 


This being a science whose truths are to be learned, 
“there must be a definite time and place in the course of 
study for enough lessons to cover the topic. To the ex- 
cuse, “lack of time,” the reply is self-evident. The sur- 
vival of the fittest justifies taking enough lessons from 
arithmetic, geography, and other studies to make room 
for this, for it is more important for a boy to know the 
laws of hygiene, including the reasons why he should 
not drink beer and smoke cigarettes, than to be able to 
name every river in China. He may never go to China, 
probably never will, but he will have to live in his body 
while he stays in this world, and he should know how to 
keep it in such health that it will be his obedient servant 
in all lofty endeavor. : 


* THE QUESTION OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


The state of Massachusetts considers text-books so im- 
portant for the study of geography, history, arithmetic, 
and other branches required in the public schools, of 
which this is one, that it compels its tax-payers to fur- 
nish them free to all public school pupils in the common- 
wealth. During the ten years ending in 1898 it cost the 


people of this state $5,382,552.51 to pay for the text-books - 


their children used. This was money well expended, and 
should forever silence the objector to text-books for tem- 
perance physiology. For if so great is the need, as in- 
dicated by the foregoing millions, for books in the usual 
branches, much more should they be furnished for this 
comparatively new study, for which few teachers have 
had special preparation. As there is a tendency to neg- 
lect providing them, the law should not only specially re- 
quire it, but so specify the space that shall be given in 
these books to the truth the law requires taught that it 
will not be omitted. The objection that legal require- 
ments of this sort represent commercialism has not a 
particle of truth for its foundation, and is an appeal to 
prejudice that should kill itself. The charge might as 
well be made that the law which compelled the expendi- 
ture by this state of five and one-third millions of dol- 
lars for school books in one decade is in the interest of 
the people who make and sell the books. Nonsense! 
Because the state has need of an intelligent, sober citizen- 
ship, that statute, like laws which specify text-books for 
temperance physiology, is in the interest of the children 
and of the state soon to be governed by them. 

True, no law specifies the space an arithmetic should 
give to fractions, but if a universal knowledge of frac- 
tions would affect the sale of beer, such legal specification 
might be necessary. : 

The fact that a pupil has a text-book on any subject he 
is to study does not prescribe how that subject shall be 
taught. The book is only one means of information for 
the pupil, to which the teacher may add as many other 
methods of instruction as possible, and may teach the 
subject in any way deemed wise. Therefore, the quibble 
against the law requiring text-books on this subject on 
so-called pedagogical grounds is simply silly. 

A few years ago, in another state, a man who had des- 
perately, but in vain, opposed the passage of one of the 
best of these temperance education laws said, as it went 
into force, “The mischief is done. A text-book that 
teaches total abstinence is in. the hands of every child 
who can read in the public schools of this state.”” Who- 
ever objects to such wide dissemination of total absti- 
nence truth would, of course, object to text-books on this 
subject in the hands of pupils. f 


THE CHARGE OF INACCURACY. 


Immediately thereafter the cry began to go up from 
many sources, “These indorsed temperance physiologies 
are inaccurate.” Said a member of a large school book 


firm: ‘No book perfect at first was ever published. 
Teachers and others are constantly sending us criticisms 
which question statements of fact, of construction, or 
something else in our readers, histories, geographies, 
arithmetics, sciences, indeed, in every bogk we publish. 
We keep a small army of men constantly at work veri- 
fying or correcting these points.” 

But nobody demands that the study of arithmetic, for 
instance, shall be taken out of the schools because some- 
body thinks he has found a flaw in a text-book teaching 
that topic. Such a demand touching temperance physi- 
ology is only a form of opposition to the study. Five 
years ago a committee of eminent medical men, profes- 
scrs and representatives of our large American medical 
colleges, was chosen to examine these books, and to point 
out any statements not supported by the findings of 
modern science, in order that, if such existed, they might 
be corrected. Not a single member of the committee re- 
ported a statement which called for correction. These 
beoks are again in the hands of expert critics, and now, 
as ever, nothing but truth will be allowed to stand. 

The man who has never read the books, and who 
knows least about the subject, and very little, or nothing, 
of the expert opinion the books represent, has shouted 
“inaccuracy” the loudest. It would be hard to find more 
ignorance to the square inch of a topic criticised than is 
generally represented by this hysterical cry against the 
accuracy of these text-books, which are forewarning the 
children of this country against habits that have led 
hundreds of thousands to ruin in the past. 

To all this we have said, “Mere assertion proves 
nothing, but when you can show that the experimental 
research which the teachings of these books represent is 
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inaccurate, we will gladly use our influence to have them 
revised accordingly.’’ And now Professor Atwater’s 
much-heralded experiments appear with the claim that 
they prove it to be an error to teach, as these text-books 
do, that alcohol is a poison, and not a food. On an issue 
involving, as this does, national, as well as individual, 
destiny, no testimony can go unchallenged. ‘Every 
man’s work will be tried to see what manner it is of.” 
Professor Atwater’s has been, and great experts, in a re- 
cent publication, entitled “An Appeal to Truth,” say he 
has not proved what he claims. 

From many sources comes to me the assurance that all 
opposition will cease if I will only consent to the teaching 
being taken out of the text-books that alcohol is a poi- 
son, and not a food, as though the power to do it rested 
with me. If it is not true that alcohol is a poison and 
not a food, statements to that effect should be taken out 
of the books, for “truth alone is strong.” But, as I 
understand testimony, according to the accepted meaning 
cf the words food and poison, no one has yet proved the 
great scientists in error who class alcohol as a poison, and 
not a food. No juggling with definitions will change the 
narcotic power of alcohol when taken even in small quan- 


-tities to create an uncontrollable and destructive appe- 


tite for more. The occasional and moderate drinker 
may not like these truths; the traffic in these drinks may 
object to its wares being thus characterized; the man not 
up in all the latest research may doubt; but there stands 
Truth, and it points to alcohol classed by science and ex- 
perience under the death’s head and crossbones, while 
history echoes the charge pointing to dishonored graves, 
degeneracy, crime, and desolation, which have followed 
the delusion that alcohol is a food. 

The children of this nation are entitled to the utmost 
warning warranted by truth against the alcoholic and 
other narcotic foes which have slain more than sword, 
famine, and pestilence, and for that utmost warning for 


them, regardless of opposition, I stand, and, having done 
all, stand. “Ich kann nicht anders.” 


THE AMOUNT OF INSTRUCTION NECESSARY. 


This subject cannot be covered for “all pupils in all 
schools” in less than 180 graded text-book lessons in all, 
with thirty oral lessons per year for the primary children. 
This is not too much, for it includes, besides the tem- 
perance matter, the whole subject of hygiene and its re- 
lated physiology. The whole amount of temperance mat- 
ter does not amount to more than an hour and a half a 
year for primary classes, nor more than three hours per 
year for grades above the primary. From 600 to 900 l¢s- 
sons are usual for studies like geography in the same 
time. Granted this amount, why not assign these lessons 
during one year of the primary, one year in the interme- 
diate, and one in the high school, instead of a smaller 
number of lessons for every year through nine‘ years, 
counting from the beginning of the first year primary? 
Both methods have been tried. Results show that large 
numbers of children drop out of school in the lower 
grades. Those who need it most of all get little cr no 
instruction in the subject on this p!=n, and for those who 
continue in school progressive hygienic instruction is 
needed to keep pace with and guide habits which are 


continually being formed. Furthermore, the child soon 


forgets the simple instruction of the primary class if not 
re-enforced by more knowledge to meet the needs of his 
development from year to year, and he is apt to despise 
as adapted to babies what he does remember of it. The 
plan of from three to four lessons per week for two 
weeks of each school year below the high school is most 
in harmony with child nature; therefore, the best laws 
require it with best results. 

Every state,in the United States but two, Utah and 
Georgia, and the national congress for all schools under 
federal control require this study by law. Where it is 
not pursued as here indicated, it is almost always the 
fault of the local school committees for not making a 
definite time and place in the curriculum for enough 
studies to cover the subject, and for not providing text- 
books adapted to grades for the pupil’s use, and not re- 
quiring tests for promotion in this as for other branches. 
When this is done the teachers do their part, and do it 
well, in nearly every case all over this broad land. In 
this respect they are making the future their debtors. 

When the law requiring this study is explicit, showing 
definitely what is required, and that a penalty will be in- 
curred if not complied with, the great majority of local 
school committees in this country are not unmindful of 
their obligations. 


THE VALUE OF A STRONG LAW. 


A strong, explicit law, with a penalty, will secure an 
immediate enforcement which fifty years of utmost en- 
deavor under a weak statute cannot bring about. There- 
fore, whoever would save the children of to-day from the 
horrors of intemperance will see the need of right legis- 
lation on this subject. He who carps at the specifica- 
tions necessary to secure immediate and universal en- 
forcement of a temperance education law shows thereby 
a lack of conception of the gravity of the issue, which is: 
Shall pedagogical quibbles prevent thousands of children 
from receiving that warning education which will guide 
their feet in the ambushed walks of life into the paths 
of intelligent sobriety? 

——_o—— 


H. 8. LL, 
Cushing Academy, Mass. , 
Right knowledge must precede right action. If the 
youth are to be saved from their enemies, they must 
know the nature and strength of those enemies. 

The great evils arising from the use of narcotics and 
alcoholics are too self-evident to need extended comment. 

The children in our schools have an inalienable right 
to a clear and accurate knowledge of the nature of these 
drugs and the consequences of their use. But all scien- 
tific temperance instruction must be based on absolute 
scientific truth. If alcohol is a food under certain condi- 
tions, the truth should be known. 

After experimenting along this line, Professor Atwater 
indorses the saying: “Alcohol is an excellent thing for 
people in good health, and especially for young people, to 
let alone.” 

The results of the experiments by Professor Atwater 
may make it necessary to revise some of the statements 
in the physiologies, but they do not furnish sufficient rea- 
son for an assault upon the statutes requiring scientific 
temperance instruction in the schools. 

How many weeks and how many years such instruction 
should be given are questions to be answered by the larg- 
est presible wisdom. But the beneficial results of suci 
instruction by the-right methods and in the right spirit 
I do not doubt. 

The attitude of educators will be largely responsible 
for the future of this subject. Legislators will be 
strongly influenced by their opinions, and the pupils will 
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quickly discern the spirit in which the subject is taught. 

If most valuable truths are taught in a spirit of indif- 

ference or half-concealed hostility, the effect is either bar- 

ren of gcod results or positively harmful. But the ex- 

ample of the teacher is the most potent influence of all. 


Apert G. Boypren, A. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 

The individualism and specialization of these times 
tend to emphasize the special line of activity to the neg- 
lect of the larger life and broader principle of action. 
This tendency finds illustration in all lines of activity, 
business, political, social, educational, and religious. 
The temperance movement is no exception. Temperance 
means habitual control of the appetites, desires, and 
affections by reason and conscience. There is intemper- 
ance in eating, drinking, sexual indulgence, in seeking 
property, knowledge, power, esteem, in following the 
natural affections, in speech, and in action. The acts of 
intemperance are legion. The evils of intemperance are 
terrible, affecting all the interests of our life, present and 
future. 

Intemperance is thought of chiefly in relation to the 
use of alcoholic drinks and narcotics. We should train 
our children to total abstinence from their use as the 
only safe course for them to take, but this is only a part 
of the training in temperance. Intemperance in other 
lines is often the occasion for the use of stimulants and 
narcotics. 

Great stress is laid upon legislation to enforce the 
teaching in the public schools through the use of par- 
ticular text-books the physiological effects of alcoholic 
stimulants and narcotics upon the human organism, as 
if this was the radical cure for intemperance. This legis- 
lation and this teaching may be helpful in promoting 
temperance in the life of our children, but it is only a 
small part of the work that must be done to secure this 
end. I heard recently of a boy in school who made a 
fluetit recitation upon the injurious effects of alcoholic 
drinks and narcotics upon the human system whose 
breath was strong with the odor of cigarettes. 

Another narrow view is the notion that the teaching 
in the public school is the only means of saving the 
young from the evils of intemperance. The school can 
do much, and should do all it can. It is doing excellent 
work to this end. The school is only one of many edu- 
eators of the children. The parent is primarily respon- 
sible for the education of his child. The home, the 
church, every man and woman in the community, as well 
as the school, is responsible for training the children to 
the habit of temperance. 

We must train our children to self-control in all 
things. This training, if it is accomplished, is done, and 
must be done, in the home, the school, the church, and 
through public sentiment. All these agencies combine 
to infiuence the child. We must remember that the vir- 
tue temperance takes in the whole life; that in every 
waking hour of life every person has to choose between 
a higher good and a lower-good, between the right way 
of acting and the wrong way; that the struggle between 
self-indulgence and self-control is ever on; that it will 
continue as long as this life in the flesh continues; and 
that we are to sustain self-control by following the lead 
of an enlightened conscience in every choice we make. 
We must teach the broad principles of temperance in ap-_ 
plication to the whole life. 

We have a statute law (section 15, chapter 44) which 
says: “It shall be the duty of all instructors of youth in 
this commonwealth to exert their best endeavors to im- 
press upon the minds of the children and youth com- 
mitted to their care and instruction the principles of tem- 
perance ... as their ages and capacity will permit... 
and to point out to them the tendency of the opposite 
vice.” The schools are abreast of public sentiment in 
temperance instruction. Let the home, the church, and 
the better portion of the community, along with the 
school, act according to the requirement of this statute, 
and we shall save our children from the curse of intem- 


perance. 


Prinecrpat J. M. Green, 
New Jersey State Normal Schow}, Trenton, 


Scientific temperance is taught in all of the schools of 
our state, and I think has been practically ever since I 
have known them. The so-called “temperance physi- 
ology law’’ was enacted some few years ago. This law 
has added nothing to the cause of scientific temperance, 
and I do not think it has materially subtracted anything 
frem this cause. The only material effect that the law 
could have would be to increase the sale of a certain class 
of books. Capable teachers will teach a subject until they 
think the children understand it, and then stop. This 
they were doing previous to the enactment of the law, 
and this they continued to do, and, no doubt, will con- 
tinue to do, but more than this they could hardly be ex- 
pected to do. I have always thought the W. C. T. U. 


owed the possibility of passing the temperance physi- 
ology law to the sentiment created in the schools that 
they were going to compel to follow the items of this law. 

I do not think the temperance physiology law in our 
state is in any danger of being repealed. There is no agi- 
tation of the question at this time. 

Principat Frank Murpock, 
Normal School, North Adams, Mass. 

I am heartily in accord with some movement for ra- 
ticnal instruction concerning intemperance. It does not 
seem to be possible to teach why alcoholic beverages 
wreck the body any more than we can tell why strych.- 
nine kills or food nourishes. I am sure we cannot tell 
clearly why (i. e., how) concerning any physiological 


changes. We do know effects, and perhaps those only. . 


It seems as if your why is open to serious attack. 

Mrs. Hunt’s method was the question, and will remain 
so until the public is educated to approving the teachers’ 
plea for intelligent, free, moral, not “scientific,” teaching 
of the question. That term must be dropped because of 
the egregious use to which it has been put. 

The question is whether teachers, parents, state, will 
awake to needs of teaching moral obligation of indi- 
vidual, of community, of state, to let the stuff alone in 
view of its effects—all effects, not simply physiological 
or mental. 

I am afraid your comparison with lying will seem 
ferced to some, and so produce less sympathy than you 
wish. Personally, I do not believe the “food’’ aspect 
werth the breath or ink as an educational feature. You 
and I do not act on that basis. - 


I do think we ought to cut loose from the quibbling of 


doctors and go to work on the basis of moral responsi- 
bility for use of our bodies and minds, and make all il- 
lustrations work to that end alone. 
Janet A. Srewart, 
Boston. 

The whole difficulty with the Atwater alcohol experi- 
ment seems to inhere in the misconception of our edu- 
cators that it is a contribution to general knowledge, 
when, in reality, it is merely a technical offering to medi- 
cal science. Undoubtedly the chief recommendation of 
Professor Atwater’s work to the educator is that the lat- 
ter conceives it to be the discovery of a new scientific 
truth. He takes it that Professor Atwater has demon- 
strated “‘the untruthfulness of the statement found in 
temperance text-books that alcohol is always a poison, 


‘and never a food.” The fact is Professor Atwater has 


done no such thing. This is clearly apprehended when 
it is understood that the terms “food” and ‘“‘poison”’ are 
not used by him (as in our text-books) according to the 
commonly accepted meanings of those words. 

Professor Atwater’s statements have a very different 
bias on the purely technical interpretation which must be 
given them. Consequently, though he has shown that a 
little alcohol may, in some persons of certain constitu- 
tions, produce temporarily a little fuel force (and is this 
a new scientific truth?), its co-existent, unquestioned evil 
effects on the circulatory and nervous systems are such 
as to leave it quite within the boundaries of toxic sub- 
stances and to rank it as a poison, under the common 
meaning of the word. Professor Atwater’s experiments 
are interesting to the medical world. But it is doubtful 
if their value will ever offset in the least the broad harm 
which their misinterpretation has caused. 

Alcohol as a beverage stands just where it did,—as a 
bane to humanity physically, mentally, and morally. 
From the highest ethical standpoint the teacher cannot 
hesitate to continue her instruction as to the evil effects 
of alcoholic beverages on the thoroughly substantiated 
and carefully worded statements of our temperance text- 
books. 

Warren P. LomsBarp, M. D., 
University of Michigan. 

Iam not one of those who believe “that the end justifies 
the means.” Let children be told the truth; one cannot 
convince them of the evils of intemperance by lying 
about it. I condemn unsparingly most of the books 
which are put into the schools to teach the evils of the 
use of alcohol, etc.; as they are untruthful, I agree with 
Atwater that they are immoral. 

—o—— 
Presipent C. F. Tuwrna, 
Western Reserve University. 

I believe in the scientific instruction with reference to 
the evils resulting from the use of alcohol as a stimulant. 
But the instruction on this, as other topics, should be 
scientific. It should be, also, properly related: to the 
other departments of physiological instruction. It 
should, also, in the third place, be properly related to 
other elements of instruction, and should be given by a 
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COMPOSITION FOR THE HISTORY CLASS. 


BY EDITH M, SHORT. 


A teacher may often test her work in history by 
discovering the pictures her pupils have of the 
people they are studying about. If a Virginia slave 
can escape from his master and reach Canada or 
Florida in one night, there is some mistake. If a 
Dutch settler of New Netherlands and his Yankee 
neighbor meet, in 1660, on the street corner and dis- 
cuss the claims of their respective countries to the 
land until one of them must hurry “to catch his 
car,” there is no ground for discouragement, but 
there is reason for dwelling upon a few facts not 
mentioned in text-books. Politics and chronologi- 
cal order are, doubtless, the framework of history; 
they are not the lath and plastering, much less the 
wall paper or moulding, and these latter must be 
seen if the purpose of the former is to be known, if 
any interest is to be awakened. The story side of 
history is never to be neglected, and while we are all 
waiting for an American Sir Walter Scott to arise, 
let us use the stories and poems we have, invent 


others, and, better yet, help the pupils to invent 


them. It is by their stories that we may know how 
much history they are absorbing. In the eighth 
grade there is certainly a vast. field of subjects. 
They can write up a conversation between — the 
schoolboy Columbus and a companion concern- 
ing Mareo Polo, an account of the voyage of the 
Portuguese sailors with the stolen charts of Co- 
lumbus, letters home from the early Spanish 
explorers of this country, and later, editorials, 
conversations, speeches upon the attempts of 
England to tax us unjustly, upon the prospective 
aid from France, upon the measures proposed by 
Hamilton or by Jefferson, ete. , 

The first of these stories must follow a good deal 
of talking and many suggestions by the teacher; 
they must always follow careful study and recitation 
by the pupils. But the spirit will soon be caught, 
and composition day for the history class will be 
hailed as a luxury. They wil be quick to detect 
anachronisms in each others’ papers, also to appre- 
ciate good points. They will learn to be careful in 
their thinking and dramatic in their expression. 
The following are papers written by seventh and 
eighth grade pupils, and all but the first just as 
handed in the first time:— 


A SPEECH MADE TO GET MEN TO ENLIST FOR THE 
WAR IN MASSACHUSETTS IN 1777. 


Fellow-citizens: I am here to-night to urge you to en- 
list for the war. Of course there are many hardships 
there, and the men are suffering from cold and are going 
hungry. But think of how Washington and our soldiers 
crept up on the British at Trenton and Princeton like a 
dog after a rabbit. Think how they covered themselves 
with glory. Now, if you want to go and fight for your 
country, if you want to win glory, come and sign your 
name here. 

And 100 men came marching up and took the pen as 
though it was a chisel, and signed their names and 
fought for their country. 


A boy’s speech and a boy’s figures of speech. 
What does it matter if it is crude? How much of 
the Revolution he saw, how many histories he read, 
and what a good citizen he will always be. 


STUMP SPEECH IN CAMPAIGN OF 1840. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: The platform of the Whig 
party first demands the re-establishment of the United 
States bank, a high protective tariff, and internal im- 
provements. 

In regard to re-establishing the bank, I would have you 
look back over the years from 1791, when the bank was 
first chartered, until 1836, when Jackson vetoed the bill 
for a renewal of its charter. Money was plenty, business 
was prosperous. It is needless to state what happened 
when the bank ceased to exist. 

The panic of 1837 is too recent an event to be forgotten. 
Those who had been rich became poor, and hungry men 
went about seeking for work. Congress in vain tried to 
relieve the country. The Democrats have shown what 
they can do without the United States bank. Shall we 
let them continue to show us? 

Secondly, the protective tariff prevents foreign goods 
from underselling those produced at home. English 
manufacturers can hire their labor for almost nothing, 
so if free trade is allowed, they can afford-to undersell 
people who pay their workmen fair wages. It is cheaper 
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for the workman to pay more for his goods when he has 
good wages than to have goods cheap and no wages. 
This will also help the South. It will give them a nearer 
market and better prices for their cotton. The money 
obtained from this tariff should be spent in building 
roads, constructing canals, deepening rivers and harbors. 
Surely this will help the South as well as the North. 

In closing, let me speak of our candidate. We have 
chosen William H. Harrison, who has at heart the best 
interests of the people. The Democrats say that he was 
a poor boy and lived in a log cabin. Is that a disgrace 
here in America? Shall we not rather elect a man who 
knows the wants of the poor as well as of the rich? One 
who has been poor and has worked his way up to emi- 
nence by serving his country as a soldier and as a states- 
man—William H. Harrison should receive your votes at 
the coming election. " 

A STORY OF THE WAR. 

One bright, warm morning in April the sun shone down 
through the trees and rested on the silver hair of an old 
man and his wife who were sitting on the porch of a 
jJarge mansion in the heart of an old forest in Virginia. 

In the fields back of the house the negroes were singing 
at their work, and the sound of the words came floating 
back to the ears of the old man and wife on the porch:— 

“T’se going back to Dixey, I’se going back.to Dixey, 

I’se going where de orange blossoms grow.” 

In the house they could hear the negro women at their 
work, and around the corner of the honse they could see 
two little negro boys at play with a great black dog. 

After a while the sound of footsteps came from down 
the road, and a young man rode in sight. When he saw 
the old people waiting for him, he tossed his cap and 
shouted, “Fired on Fort Sumter and captured her!” 
This wes good news to the old people, and they came 
down the steps to hear all about it. 

That afternoon from far and near around the people 
came to the old mansion to hear and discuss the latest 
news. They were all in favor with the South, and many 
of the men were soldiers, or were going to be. 

A great feast was had, and many toasts were drank for 
the “Stars and Bars and Slavery.” 


Work of this kind is better than-essays upon “ Re- 
cruiting Soldiers after the Winter at Valley Forge,” 
“The Platform of the Free Soil Party,” “ Underground 
Railroads,” ete., for several reasons. In the first place , 
there is no chance for a pupil to copy, ‘either con- 
sciously or unconsciously ; next, there is a chance for 
him to be original, to give life and color to what he has 
read, and to gain practice in becoming dramatic in his 
writing; and for working up an enthusiasm for doing 
collateral teading, in order to make his stories good, 
there is nothing better. The stories submitted are not 
intended to represent work above the average. In two 
cases they are the first attempts at this kind of writ- 


ing. 


QUESTIONS ON “1VANHOE.”— (IIL) 


BY AUSTINE I. CAMP. 


25. What was Athelstane’s wonderful story? 

26. Why did Richard follow Ivanhoe to Tem- 
plestowe in such haste? 

27. How does the story of Athelstane’s resur- 
rection precede Ivanhoe’s arrival at Templestowe? 

28. How did Rebecca show her gratitude to 


{vanhoe? 
29. Who served the Saxon cause to best advan- 
tage? Why? 


30. What circumstances gave rise to the follow- 
ing quotations: (a) “I will never forgive him?’ (b) 
“Beware, lest what you mean for courage and con- 
stancy shall be accounted hardness of heart.” (c) 
“Arrant thieves are not the worst men in the world 
to have to deal with.” (d) “All men have their ene- 
mies.” (e) “A broadcloth penitent should have a 
sackcloth confessor.” (f) “I thought your race had 
loved nothing save their moneybags.” (g) “Cour- 
tesy of tongue, when it is used to veil churlishness 
of deed, is but a knight’s girdle around the breast 
of a base clown.” (h) “Pax vobiscum.” (i) “There 
is guilt even in thy living to tell it.” (j) “A Norman 
saw will soon cut a Saxon collar.” (k) “Could I but 
reach yonder window!” (1) “Rebecca, thou hast 
painted a hero.” (m) “If willful will to water, will- 
ful must drench.” (n) “A mass amongst Christian 


men best begins a busy morning.” (0) “No dungeon 
like a chureh vault.” (p) “Demand. a champion.” 


(q) “Life and death are in thy haste.” (r) “Their 
trade with heaven.” (s) “A man can do but his 
best.” 

31. What made the climax of Rebecca’s refusal 
of Bois-Guilbert’s suit? 

32. Who showed a belief in fatalism? 

33. From what chance expressions did tragic 
events result? 

34. What distorted version of facts, or events, 
are given? By whom? 

35. What ideas, beyond the thought of the 
times, are advanced? By whom? 

36. How rich was Isaac of York? 

37. Who could read and write? 

38. What excites the reader’s pity for the Jew? 

39. How long a time is occupied by the action of 
the story? 

40. What disturbed Cedric’s peace of mind? 

41. Who talk of Richard, and what is said of 
him? 

42. What are the Christian acts of the story? 
Ilow was each recompensed ? 

43. Who repent, and what is repented? 

44. What and whose plans failed to work? Why? 

45. Who are the humorous characters? What 
the humorous situations? 


HOMEROPATHIC MALPRACTICE. 


BY DR. CASKIE HAKRISON, LATIN SCHOOL, BKOOKLYY. 


From San Diego, Cal., comes the report of another dis- 
covery, big, like everything in California; it is a new 
and unsuspected use of Homer's Odyssey via Palmer’s 
translation. Watson Nicholson, principal of the high 
school, is the discoverer into whose ken this new planet 
has swum; and we hear him speak out loud and bold. 
Whether he breathes the pure serene is, however, quite 
another matter. Some of us look at each other with a 
wild surmise or surprise, whether silent or in spoken 
pique. 

“Thé masterly way in which Homer handles delicate 
questions—e. g., questions of morals between man and 
man, between the gods and goddesses, and especially be- 
tween the sexes—is one of the first things to bear good 
fruit in the class. For the first time in their lives they 
have learned how to discuss the most delicate questions 
in a frank and natural way. 

“T cannot emphasize this point too much, as it is one 
of the chief objections raised to teaching the Iliad and 
the Odyssey to young students in mixed classes. In such 
a class, drawn from all grades of people, this year we 
discussed such matters as the Greek’s ideas regarding 
polygamy, adultery, marriage between the gods and mor- 
tals, concubinage, and the like with perfect openness, 
without a blush on the one hand, or the feeling of mor- 
bid curiosity on the other. 

“I do not mean that we spent a great part of our time 
discussing these questions, but they came up naturally 
along with others, and were not evaded nor given undue 
prominence. I mean to say that all such questions were 
dealt with openly, honestly, without reserve. On a writ- 
ten paper given to the class one day, in which the pupils 
were to choose their own subjects to write upon, one girl 
of sixteen years—the most modest and cultured in the 
class—voluntarily chose as her subject “The Infidelity of 
Hephaistos’ Wife,” showing the beautiful purity of the 
Greeks in such matters, and handling the whole subject 
with the most perfect skill and modesty. 

“T trust I have not dwelt too long upon this point: but 
I mention it because I am convinced that Homer’s 
Odyssey, if rightfully used, is a wonderful incentive to 
the student to love art for its own sake, moral growth 
being the direct consequent.” 

I forbear to treat this programme seriously, and it is 
needless even to italicize its enormities. A man who 
tries such a scheme is “an ass or an ascetic,” dealing 
with automatons. Civilization is largely a progress 
from unreserve to reticence; and Homer has no social 
ethics worth our effort to recover. This principle re- 
minds us of Ingersoll’s travesty on the good man in 
heaven, who not only believes all the hard places 
in the Bible, but regrets that they are not harder, that 
he might better display the elasticity of his faith. Mr. 
Nicholson needs the fool-killer to impress upon him that 
“it is better not to know so many things than to know 
so many that are not true.” 

Mixed classes of pupils from fourteen years up who can 
discuss these questions without blush or curiosity, and 
can furnish girls of sixteen, “the most modest and cul- 
tured in the class,”’ to “handle the whole subject” speci- 
fied ‘‘with the most perfect skill and delicacy,” never ex- 


isted; and the man who imagines them is a maudlin in- 
competent, who is only using up the vapid ideas and 
tawdry terms that he has been trying to work off on fav- 
orable opportunity. He does not even know that Homer 
especially removes from the goddesses the risk of sub- 
peena as witnesses on the occasion referred to, or even 
that no women were present when Demodocus sang the 
lay to the Phaeacians. 

However, if Mr. Nicholson purposes to .continue his 
Homeropathic malpractice, I have a few suggestions to 
make to him in the interest of an adapted Keeley cure; 
if he surfeits himself with the topics I append, I think he 
will soon see the error of his ways. My suggestions take 
a wider range than he has contemplated, but they seem 
to have all the qualifications for his taste and use: — 

1. Achilles and Thersites—One touch of jalap makes 
the whole world kin. ‘ 

2. Delos—The prenatal influence of unstable equilib- 
rium. , 

3. Danaides--Murder and diuretics. 

4. Nausicaa—Sex in valets. 

5. Agamemnon and Apollo—‘Iinsatiate archer! would 
not one suffice?” 

6. Zeus and Thetis—Some views of posture. 

7. Telemachus—Paternalism in ploughs. 

8. Ulysses and Penelope—Rounder and spinster. 

9. Venus and Mars—-“Oh! What a tangled web we 
weave, when first we practice to deceive!” 

10. Helen of Troy—‘The woman who did.” 

11. Zeus and Minerva—Kings as nursing fathers. 

12. Tiresias—-His views on co-education. 

Seriously speaking, it is a matter of surprise and regret 
that Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. should have used Mr. 


Nicholson’s letter with apparently so little misgiving; 


they should have remembered non tali auxilio. 

“Redlands, June 12; 1898,” is a long way to go in time 
and space for such’a credential, which, in the nature of 
the case, could not do much to market a discovery Boston 
had been too dull to make for itself. 

And we hope Professor Palmer’s brief acknowledgment 
to Mr. Nicholson did not mean anything; though it is 
still hard to see how he could have written it. 


ISRAEL ZANGWIL1., 


It is not generally known that the author and 
playwright, Israel Zangwill, had a hard struggle 
with adversity before he achieved fame. Born in 
the Ghetto, of very poor parents—they were immi- 
grants—he received his education at the Jews’ free 
school in Spitalfields, where he rose to be a teacher 
at the same time that he graduated and took high 
honors in philosophy at the University of London. 
The amount of hard work that he got through at 
the free high school was extraordinary. His days 
were spent in the exhaustive labor of teaching large, 
unruly classes; his nights were divided between 
studying for his degree and writing for the press. 
Until he was twenty-one he never knew what it was 
to spend an idle hour. He was a poor youth, un- 
-known and absolutely friendless, when in collabora- 
tion with another free-school teacher he produced 
“The Premier and the Painter.” The work was full 
of clever wit and sparkling epigram, and appeared 
under the pseudonym of “Freeman Bell.” It was 
well spoken of, and achieved a certain measure of 
success. The two teachers now entered into literary 
partnership, contributing under their joint title 
sketches and stories to the St. James Gazette. One 
day the editor of the journal wrote to offer “Free- 
man Bell” regular work, and asked him to present 
himself at the office. As it was impossible for two 
men to divide a post of the kind between them, the 
situation thus created was an awkward one; Mr. 
Zangwil! sent the other half of “Freeman Bell” to 
represent them both, and from that time until al- 
most the other day Zangwill’s clever associate—who 
now edits gnd partly owns two important English 
weeklies was known in the journalistic world by the 
pseudonym that originally belonged to two men.— 
Bangor Whig. 


Principal Henry C. Pearson, Allegheny Prepara- 
tory School, Allegheny, Penn.: I feel that it is due 
vou that I express my high regard for the Journal of 
Education. Your discussions of such timely topics 
as “Department Teaching in the Grades,” “Number 
of High School Studies,” etc., are very suggestive and 
valuable. Your Journal is the most valuable of all 
the educational periodicals that come to my office. 
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It will be Charleston. 
Charleston meeting July 7 to 13. 


At last Chicago teachers have a right to hope 
that they will receive their salaries regularly through 


the year. 

Virginia has just passed a scientific temperance 
law after the general plan, leaving Georgia and 
Utah only without such a law. 


For perfection of detail in school work it would be 
difficult to match the Penn Charter school of Phila- 
delphia, where in, case one of the 460 boys is out of 
school he is ‘sent daily a card telling him what the 
lesson is to be the next day in every subject and all 
the references to books necessary for learning the 
lesson. Unless the lad is seriously ill he can keep 
up with his school work very well at home. 


THE OMAHA SITUATION. 


In answer to several queries as to the situation 
in Omaha, it may be said that the present school 
board is in no way connected with the scandals and 
lawsuits for bribery of last year. Whatever may be 
these “blind” facts connected with certain members 
of the school board last year, the present board is all 
right as to their honor and official virtue. The 
members are honest, upright, able business men, in 
whose administration there will be no stealing and 
no intentional waste of the people’s money. Super- 
intendent Carroll G. Pearse has done well to have 
lived through the recent administration without 
losing his position or his reputation. 


HIGH SCHOOL REFORM. 


Dr. A. F. Nightingale, superintendent of high 
schools in Chicago, submits to the high school com- 
mittee of the board of education a proposal for de- 


cided reforms in the school plan. In place of a four 
years’ course, he would make the requirement ‘for 
graduation 3,000 hours’ work. Whether the pupil 
finishes in December, March, or any other time, he 
shall receive his diploma at once. This will do away 
with formal graduations, which are considered an 
unnecessary expense. Classification will be by 
courses instead of by years or grades. With the 
present rigidity of requirements removed, the pupil 
is free to progress in any study to the limit of his 
ability, rapidly in one, slowly in another, according 
to-his attainments and capacity. All studies except 
English, according to this scheme, will be left to the 
best judgment of the principal, after consultation 
with the parent or the pupil. 

Charles W. French, principal of the Hyde Park 
high school, has asked permission to use the new 
system. 


ROUND ROBIN CLUB, 


Of all the designs for mutual help that the in- 
genuity and devotion of the day suggests, it would 
not be easy to find anything better than the “Round 


Robin Club” of seven progressive school people, who - 


send to each other anything in their work which they 


have reason to believe will interest the others. The .- 


names and addresses of the seven are printed on 
large manilla envelopes, and the one who starts it 
sends to the next name on the list, erasing her own; 
thus it is kept on its rounds. Of course one needs 
to know well the “robins” he goes round with in 
such a venture. Here is one club. Upon second 
thought it may be as well to use only the initials, as 
we have no right to subject them to so much Corre- 
spondence from strangers as this might do, while 
the initials will be recognized by their friends, from 
whom they will be pleased to hear:— 

Miss M. R. W., New Haven. 

Miss B. A. D., Cleveland. 

Miss 8S. J. W., Willimantic. 

Mr. V. L. D., East Orange. 

Miss Bb. EK. H., Bridgeport. 

Miss A. M. W., Yonkers. 

Dr. C. H. L., New York. 


HEROIC sOURNALISM. 


W. R. Hearst, editor and proprietor of the New 
York Journal, is heroic to the limit. There is no 
other daily paper that so uniformly and so promptly 
warns the politician’ to do nothing detrimental to 
the publie schools. On January 24, under the 
heading: “A Fair Warning to Tammany Politi- 
cians, Don’t Cheat the Children,” it said:— 

“Three special teachers have been dropped by the 
school board this week, the excuse given being 
‘shortage of funds.’ 

“There is apparent among many of New York’s 
controlling influences a tendency to damage public 
education. There is no use talking generalities in 
such matters. These remarks are intended for John 
W. Keller, John F. Carroll, John Whalen, Mr. Van 
Wyck, and the others who temporarily represent 
Richard Croker, now laid up in England with a 
broken leg. 

“We warn you, gentlemen, that if you trifle with 
the public school service, if you fail for any cause to 
keep up the standard, you are damaging very seri- 
ously the political power of your friend in Europe, 
and incidentally cutting your own throats. Mr. 
Keller, who has been an employee of the Journal, 
and who is acquainted with the Journal’s editor, is 
aware of the fact that neglect of the public schools 
will not be pardoned by this newspaper, and that a 
continuation of the present policy will result in an 
attack on the responsible Tammanyites that they 
will remember for some years.” 

That is plain talk just where it will do the most 
good. The New York Journal is read by hundreds 
of thousands of persons daily, most of them persons 
who vote with Tammany as a rule. It is as definite 
as the ‘Ten Commandments, as emphatic as the mes- 
sage of Ethan Allen, as brave as John the Baptist. 
Every teacher in the land would do well to write to 
W. R. Hearst of the New York Journal and say 
“Thank you.” 


WHAT ABOUT CHARLESTON? 


The N. E. A. will meet at Charleston. There is 
great anxiety among the long-time friends of the 
National as to the success of the meeting. Can 
President Corson make an attractive programme in 
Charleston in July and will there be a paying attend- 
ance? The general impression is that a drawing 
programme will be impossible unless the expenses 
are paid as they never have been. 

As to attendance, the Southern states promise to 
furnish a large membership, but they did almost 
nothing at Nashville, and absolutely nothing at 
Atlanta, Jacksonville, and Chattanooga. It will be 
interesting to see if they make a large meeting at 
Charleston. Not from any desire to dampen the 
ardor regarding the attendance, but rather as a 
timely warning to the executive officers, it should be 
said that there appears to be slight probability of 
getting any appreciable attendance from the North. 
I have been among the teachers of sixteen states 
since it was understood that the meeting would 
probably be held in Charleston, and have corre- 
sponded incidentally with several friends of educa- 
tion, and I do not know of one person—except those 
whose expenses will be paid—who expects or desires 
to go to Charleston. Several hundred have in the 
same time expressed their desire to go to some point 
from Atlantic City to Montreal. 

Now, if the people of the North are to be won over 
to the Charleston idea, which is both possible and 
desirable, there must be no time lost in advertising 
every charm which the place possesses as a July at- 
traction. Face squarely the liability of having no 


Northern attendance, and then work as in very des- 


peration to create a sentiment. Fortunately, Messrs. 
Corson, Shepard, Pease, Harris, Lane, and Lyte are 
Northern men, with large personal followings, and 
upon these six men will rest largely the responsibility 
for creating the sentiment. 

No city has ever been more hearty in its invitation 
than is Charleston. She has raised a considerable 
sum of money for entertainment purposes. She has 
done this in expectation of a large Northern attend- 
ance, and she will be grievously disappointed if this 
fails to materialize, as it will without more work than 
has been put forth in any other year. The time is 
very short, the task great. Let no time be lost and 
no energy wasted. 


\THE AUTOCRATIC SYSTEM. 


Mr. Ayers, the six months’ old president of the 
Cincinnati University, has come very near striking 
a death blow to what was recently the most import- 
ant element of educational reform. Beginning in a 
quite way about seven years ago, the administration 
of city school systems and colleges has tended toward 
placing in the hands of city superintendents and 
college presidents autocratic power. We have all 
inclined to believe in it. There is so much to be said 
in favor of “undivided responsibility” that we have 
winked, sometimes with a shudder, at the limit that 
such power might sometime be abused. 

At length gigantic abuse has come under condi- 
tions that make it of national importance, and the 
chances are that it will end for all time the progress 
of this line of reform. Mr. Ayers is a young and 
practically inexperienced man. He is, to all intents 
and purposes, a stranger to Cincinnati and to every 
member of the faculty and board of trustees. It 
appears that the board virtually told him that they 
would do anything he asked. He proceeded in the 
first four months of his first college year to dismiss, 
practically, nearly the entire faculty, four I believe 
escaping. It is said by the most eminent man in the 
faculty, who was not dismissed, that President 
Ayers took this action when he had not seen the 
work of one of these men, never having visited one of 
the recitations. 

Professor F. V. N. Myers is one of the best known 
educators in the United States, and one of the most 
respected. He was not dismissed. It seems that 
one of the highly despotic acts of President. Ayers 
was to insist that the board of trustees should re- 
ceive no resignation, appeal, or other communication 
from any member of the faculty that did not first 
pass through his hands. The folly of this appears 
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in the case of Professor Myers, whose righteous in- 
dignation knew no bounds when he saw how his as- 
sociates had been treated, hence he addressed his 
resignation to the board through an open letter in 
the publie prints. It occupies nearly two columns. 
Here are a few sample paragraphs:— 


As a believer in the eternal justice of God, and as a 
teacher of the supremacy of the law of righteousness in 
human life and history, I cannot consent to work with 
President Ayers, as he has asked me to do, in carrying on 
the future work of the university, since by so doing I 
‘should be giving approval to the professional assassina- 
tion—I cannot use a less accusing word—by a compara- 
tive stranger of my colleagues of many years, some of 
whom‘! have come to know intimately, and through such 
knowledge have acquired the right to declare that in their 
persons has been violated every principle of humanity 
and justice. I prefer exile and death with them to asso- 
ciation with him who has so unrighteously and unfeel- 
ingly struck them down in the midst of work which the 
world has approved, and thus brought to them unmeas- 
ured and unmerited sorrow and bitterness of soul, and 
well-nigh destroyed their faith in God and in man. 

Had there been in this ruthless work any principle and 
mode of procedure that right-minded men could recog- 
nize and approve as embodying essential justice and 
righteousness, then it would be the duty of every one to 
acquiesce in it and to maintain silence—a silence hal- 
lowed by profound sympathy and sorrow. But there has 
been no such principle or mode of procedure here, and 
therefore for any one who knows the circumstances and 
facts to remain silent is-to outrage the most sacred and 
inviolable instincts of the human soul. It is abhorrent 
to the universal sense of justice to condemn men unheard 
and in secret; but President Avers has not even made 
known to those concerned the grounds of his action, tet 
alone the giving of them an opportunity to be heard in 
their own defense. 

They have been struck down in the dark by one who 
‘should have stood to them, and to us all, in the sacred 
relation of confiding colleague, helpful friend, and wise 
counselor, yet who, during the half year that he has been 
our president, has not once visited a single recitation or 
lecture room in the academic department, or come into 
any proper or sympathetic relations, either with the stu- 
dent body or with any member of the teaching staff, 
though every one has been eager to co-operate with him 
in lifting the work and ennobling tne mission of our uni- 
versity. 

Since President Ayers has come among us there has 
fallen a numbness and paralysis like death upon the 
communal life and spirit of our university. Our coliege 
community, which should be the most democratic of a!l 
communities, where life should be the expression of the 
law of freedom, has become a community in which all 
persons, from the janitor to the professor, are living 
under an undefined law that renders life as intolerab‘e 
as under a Tiberius at Rome. 

Gentlemen of the board, the same stealthy blow that 
has struck down the men of your faculty has pierced the 
heart of the university committed to your safeguarding. 
In the atmosphere of distrust and apprehension that this 
ruthless act has created nothing that is generous, emi- 
nent, or aspiring can live. The very soil in which noble 
sentiments alone can strike root and find nourishment 
has been accursed, and in that soil nothing can flourish 
save the noxious growths of selfishness, serviiity, and 
sycophancy. The poisonous air diffused around will 
cause to wither and die every generous impulse. It will 
benumb every fine sensibility and paralyze every noble 
faculty of the young men and young women who breathe 
it. It will render apathetic their sense of justice, make 
insensitive their feelings of humanity and kindliness, and 
smother in their souls every germ of manliness and 
womanliness. 

For me to remain as a teacher in the university under 
the administration so unhappily inaugurated would be to 
undo the work of my past life, and to impart a false note 
to all my instruction. I have ever held up before the 
young men and young women to whom I have had the 
privilege and the honor to stand in the relation of 
teacher, friend, and guide as the loftiest ideal of conduct 
unswerving fidelity to conscience and the dictates of duty. 

As I now go out with my wronged comrades into exile 
from the happy labors, and from the places and the asso- 
ciations I have loved, it is with the consoling thought that 
the just God knows in what spirit and from what motives 
| have acted, and with that I am content. 


his should be read aloud in every school board 
and every board of trustees in the land, so that when 
it is necessary to place autocratic power in the hands 
of a superintendent it be with the understanding 
that he shall act with all due respect to the rights 
of other men and women in the sight. of God. 


NEW YORK. 


The comptroller has at last paid up everything, arrear- . 


ages included. 

The legislature has not as yet passed a bill to prevent 
a recurrence of the late unpleasant episode, but the as- 
sembly cities committee has appointed a sub-committee, 
comprising Messrs. Brennan, Davis, DeGraw, Trainor, 
and McKeown, to meet with a sub-committee of the 
senate cities committee for the purpose of drafting a bill 
to reorganize the New York City school administration, 
and to place the payment of the teachers’ salaries upon 
a permanent basis. The senate sub-committee is com- 
posed of Senators Ford, Elsberg, Marshal, D. F. Davis, 
Ahearn, and McCarren. It is expected that a bill will be 
passed this week. 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction Charles R. 
Skinner reports the following apportionment of school moneys 
for the year 1900: — 


COUNTIES. 

Albany... .........+ $20,825 ; Onondaga....... $47,192 
Cattiragus 55,648 | Orleans .. 23,713 
Chautauqua 45,480 Otsego... +. 46,692 
Columbia. 28,087 | *Richmond....... ...... 
Cortland ... . 23.493 | Rockland...... ... 19,174 
Dutchess ............ .. 383,164 | Saratoga bs 
Brie +++. 51,245 | Schenectady........ 8,600 
50,308 | Tompking,........... .. 20,277 
Livingston 27,804 | Washington... ............ 39,197 
Monroe... ..... 5,070 | Westchester... ............ 45,391 
Montgomery 18,729 | Wyoming.. ................ 953 
27,462 Total for coun- 

* Apportioned to New York City. 

CITIES. 

Albany....... .$40466 | New York................ 
Amsterdam .. ....... ..... 8,535 | Niagara Falls............. ree 
Binghamton.............. . 23,544'| Oswego........-............ 11,587 
Gloversville ........- 8.496 | 10,016 
Johustown...... <....+..-. 5,268 | Watertown....... ......... 12,398 
Little Falla ..... 4,837 | Waterviiet.................. 5,012 
Middletown ................ 6,924 

New Rochelle..:........... 8,681 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Salaries of School es 10,000 

Commiussioners........... 114,000 
Contingent fund........... 6,000 Grand total, $3,859,000 


New York City pays a school tax to the state of 
$2,562,631, and gets back less than fifty per cent.! 

The board of estimate and apportionment has author- 
ized the issue of $3,500,000 bonds for new schoolhouses 
and sites. Of this sum, $1,900,000 is to be spent in Man- 
hattan and the Bronx, $1,200,000 in Brooklyn, $250,000 in 
Queens, and $150,000 in Richmond. 

The comptroller has prepared the following statement 
of the amount of bonds issued in six years for sites and 
schcolhouses : — 

Manhattan and the Bronx—1895, $836,013.66; 1896, 
$2,893,960.51; 1897, $6,234,053.83; 1898, $2,439,293.21; 1899, 
$4,856,191.78; 1900, $2,732,345.05; total, $18,991,858.04. 

During the same period $5,724,500 was expended for 
schools in Brooklyn, $4,083,000 of which was paid out 
during the term of the mayor. The above figures show 
that the present administration has been more liberal to 
the schools than its predecessor. 


The board of education has asked the board of estimate 


to issue bonds to the amount of $16,784,514, in addition 
to the above, for building new schools and the purchase 
of sites. 

Another bill, in addition to the large number already 
introduced at Albany, has been presented by Assembly- 
man’'S. S. Slater of New York. It amends the Ahearn 
bill, and makes provision for boards of superintendents 
to give time credit to teachers now in the public schools 
who have served in other than public schools of the city. 

"welve -holders of Brooklyn “C” certificates have ap- 
plied for a writ of mandamus to compel the board of 
school examiners to place their names on the eligible list 
of teachers without further examination. 

The petitioners base their argument on the McCarren 
law of 1899, which directs that “All certificates granted 
by the superintendent of education of Brooklyn, or the 
board of education of that city, prior to February 1, 1898 
(date of consolidation), shall, unless revoked for cause, 
be recognized as being in full force, and the holders shall 


be eligible as teachers.” 


* The board of examiners has refused to admit the eligi- 
bility of the holders of “C” certificates, on the ground 
that the last of them were issued in 1882, and that the 
Brooklyn school board, in October of that year, passed a 
resolution that no teacher should be appointed who did 
not hold certificates of grades “A” or “B.”’ 

Mayor Van Wyck has reappointed John T. Burke, 
Samuel Anderson, and Emil Bottger members of the 
school board of the borough of Richmond for full terms 
of three years. The mayor has appointed three new 
members in Queens,—W. H. Cahill, Anton Schultheiss, 
and W. H. Thornbury. There is no salary attached to 
the commissionership of education. 

The borough board has decided to build four new high 
schools, in the following order: — 

1. Commercial high school, Sixty-fifth and Sixty-sixth 
streets, between Amsterdam avenue and the boulevard. 

2. Girls’ high school, 114th and 115th streets, west of 
Seventh avenue. 

3. Mixed high school, Boston road, East 166th street 
and Jackson avenue. 

4. Boys’ high schpol, Tenth avenue, Fifty-eighth and 
Fifty-ninth streets. 

The Male Principals’ Associations of the different 
boroughs have organized a central council, composed of 
delegates from each borough, to confer on licenses, 
courses of study, legislation, and other matters of com- 
mon interest. Manhattan and the Bronx delegates are: 
Wilbur F. Hudson, William C. Hess, William J. O’Shea, 
Joseph H, Wade, Joseph J. Casey, John Dwyer, William 
L. Ettinger, John W. Davis, and John D. Buchanan. 
Brooklyn sends James J. McCabe, Elmer Poulson, Joseph 
V. Witherby, Walter B. Gunnison, Charles W. Lyons, Jr., 
W. Ten Broeck, and S. Imlay; Richmond, John J. Dris- 
coll; and Queens, John Chase. 

Ex-School Commissioner James W. Girard is dead, at 
the age of seventy-seven years. He was a lawyer of high 
repute, and the author of several legal works; had been 
a state senator, and in his early life, after being gradu- 
ated from Columbia College, was United States attache 
at London. 

Announcement has been made by the department of 
education and social economy of the completion of a two- 
volume work for the Paris exposition, entitled “Educa- 
tion in the United States,” prepared under the super- 
vision of Professor Butler. The work comprises nine- 
. teen monographs, as follows :— 

Educational Organization and Administration—An- 
drew Sloan Draper, president of the University of IIli- 
nois, Champaign, III. 

Kindergarten Education—Susan E. Blow, Cazenovia, 

Elementary Education—William T. Harris, United 
States commissioner of education, Washington, pb. C. 

Secondary Education—-Elmer Ellsworth Brown, profes- 
sor of education in the University of California, Berke- 
ley, Cal. 

The American College-—Andrew Fleming West, profes- 
sor of Latin in Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

The American University-—Edward Delevan Perry, Jay 
professor of Greek in Columbia University, New York. 

Education of Women--M. Carey Thomas, president of 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Training of Teachers—B. A. Hinsdale, professor of the 
science and art of teaching in the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

School Architecture and Hygiene—Gilbert B. Morrison, 
principal of the manual training high school, Kansas 
City, Mo. . 

Professional Education—James Russell Parsons, direc- 
tor of the college and high-school department, University 
of the State of New York, Albany, N. Y. 

Scientific, Technical, and Engineering Education—T. 
C. Mendenhall, president of the Technological Institute, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Agricultural Education—Charles W. Dabney, president 
of the University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Commercial Education—Edmund J. James, professor 
of public administration in the University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Il. 

Art and Industrial Education—Isaac Edwards Clarke, 
bureau of education, Washington, D. C. ¥, 

Education of Defectives—Edward Ellis Allen, principal 
of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the 
Blind, Overbrook, Pa. 

Summer Schools and University Extension—Herbert B. 
Adams, professor of American and institutional history 
in the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
-Seientific Societies and Associations—James McKeen 
Cattell, professor of psychology in Columbia University, 
New York. 

Education of the Negro—Booker.T. Washington, prin- 
cipal of the Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 

Education of the Indian—William N. Hailmann, super- 


intendent of’ schools, Dayton, 
Copies of these will be offered for sale on this side at 


a normal figure. 
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person of common sense. In a word, the teacher and 
the teaching should be properly related to other depart- 
ments of school work. 

I think that the present rebellion against what is called 
scientific temperance instruction has arisen from the lack 
ef common sense on the part of the teacher or of school 
authorities. 


PrincivaL W. E. Witnson, 
Ellensburg Normal School, Washington. 

If it is a demonstrated fact that alcohol under any cir- 
cumstances and in any measure is assimilated by the 
human system, the anocuncement is interesting. I see no 
practical importance in it, however. It cannot, as I see, 
affect the hygienic, economic, sociological, or moral ques- 
tions connected with the use of alcoholic liquors as bev- 
erages. 

The hygienic nor the moral basis of abstinence as a 
practice is not disturbed by such a discovery, if it has 
actually been made. Let it be granted that alcohol is 
nutritious in such a degree as is claimed. The fact that 
is has practically no value as food, except, possibly, in 
certain pathological conditions, still remains unques- 
tioned, does it not? If it should be proven that the value 
of alcoho! in sustaining life through crises when ordinary 
food cannot be appropriated is due to its nourishing, as 
well as its stimulating power, that fact would not change 
medical practice, since it is prescribed freely in such 
cases now. ‘The truth, whatever the truth is on this 
point, will do no harm by being known; nor do I see that 
it can do any practical good. 

The danger of the moderate use, of alcoholic liquors 
running into intemperance remains just the same. Let 
it be granted that some alcoholic liquors are healthful 
beverages, at least, for some people, or for most healthy 
people, promoting digestion or furnishing needful stimu- 
lation, still the other obvious and momentous fact is be- 
fore all eyes, that drinking alcoholic liquors is the most 
fruitful cause of degradation, pauperism, crime, social 
disorder, and individual misery that exists. 

If the basis of temperance teaching is at all disturbed 
by the announcement of Professor Atwater, there must 
be something about that basis that needs to be strength- 
ened. It was earnestly suggested to Mrs. Hunt years ago 
that to insist upon teaching, “first of all,” that alcohol is 
a poison, and that it is not a food is irrelevant and likely 
to invite opposition to the whole movement, where co- 
operation might as well be secured. Let alcohol be a 
food or a poison,—it may be both,—and the fact would 
have no bearing upon its hygienic or economic value. 
What it will do in the human system in any case cannot 
be inferred from its classification. 

Is temperance instruction in the public schools threat- 
ened, and are the laws requiring it in jeopardy? As to 


. that, I suppose the time has arrived, anyway, for a frank 


and thorough overhauling of the subject by those who 
are responsible for education. The fact is, what is called 
scientific temperance instruction has never been really 
incorporated into elementary education. It was thrust 
into the schools by law as an emergency measure to 
check the growth of a social evil. Of course the schools 
accepted the responsibility of enlightening their pupils 
upon the nature of the evil, and thus guarding them 
against it, but the question how to deal with the prob- 
lem imposed by the statutes has never been adequately 
even attacked by the educators of the country. Those 
who secured the enactment of the laws perhaps went too 
fag—I think they did—when they undertook to legislate 
about methods. That has doubtless hindered seriously 
the success of the effort to make the schools serve society 
in this important matter. But those who represent edu- 
cation and who must determine courses and methods of 
education have neglected to go far enough in leaving the 
matter in the crude and unpedagogical shape in which it 
was handed over to them. Is not the time fully come for 
a careful and earnest study of the whole matter? 
—o——_ 
Rev. W. H. Rocexs, 
Milton, Mass. 

The present situation in the matter of scientific tem- 
perance instruction in our public schools is a menace to 
the moral welfare of the community. 

Granted that Professor Atwater has discovered that, in 
certain exceptional cases, alcohol possesses some slight 
nutriment, it is at once illogical and impolitic to make 
this unimportant discovery the basis of such an on- 
slaught as seems to be contemplated. Such reasoning, 
followed to its legitimate conclusion, would ultimately 
subvert the whole moral code. 

The professor’s ideas embodied in the proposed action 
will greatly encourage the liquor traffic and sensibly 
weaken the restraints which hold our youth. 

Will Professor Atwater suffer this fancied immorality 
of which he speaks to blind him to the huge and ominous 


immorality of intemperance in general? It is only a bug 
on his eyelashes, and not the bear in the tree, at which 
he is firing. Scientific temperance instruction immoral! 
The overreaching feature of such a charge ought to prove 
its overthrow. 

But to some men there is a fascination in trotting out 
some new fad and pirouetting on it before the public gaze. 


DID NOT WAIT FOR THE PLAN. 


The Stamford Daily Advocate tells this story of the 
Civil War, illustrating the value of practical common 
sense, though it may at times ignore conventionalities: — 

During “Stonewall” Jackson’s campaign in the Shenan- 
doah valley it became necessary that a bridge over a 
small creek should be built in great haste. 

One evening Jackson sent for his old pioneer captain, 
Myers by name, and pointed out to him the urgency of 
the occasion, saying that he would send him the plan of 
his colonel of engineers. as soon as it was done. 

Next morning Jackson rode down to Myers’ quarters, 
and, saluting the veteran, said:— — 

“Captain, did you get the plan of the bridge from 
Colonel ——-~——-?”_ 

“Well,” said the captain, “the bridge, general, is built, 
but I don’t know whether the picture is done or not.” 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE MASTER IDEA. By Raymond L. Bridgman. Bos- 
ton: The Pilgrim Press. Cloth. 356 pp. 

Mr. Bridgman is the busiest newspaper man I know, 
and yet he seems to have found the time to do a vast 
amount of thinking along profound lines, and to have 
had the intellectual vigor to have developed in a masterly 
manner a fresh, clear, logical “master idea.”” The work 
is a study of science and philosophy, religion, society, and 
economics. In all the universe there are but three kinds 
of existence, God, God’s energies in the material and in 
the so-called immaterial realms, and created free wills. 
This idea is the master of our lives, because the reality 
revealed in the idea is the personal master of all ex- 
istence, material and immaterial. 

In these pages, in which the reasoning is very close, the 
author deals with this master idea in nature, in mind, in 
political life, and in personal life. To the last phase of 
this work there are more than 125 pages devoted. In 
treating of God in nature the logic of the master idea cul- 
minates in the assurances that all is God’s action save the 
human will alone, and that an angel’s opportunity for 
the service and worship of God is no greater than our own 
and no more acceptable in his sight. Godin m‘'nd starts 
with the assumption that if any object within the power 
of the mind to grasp is presented to it clearly, the mind 


TEMPERANCE EDUCATION MAP OF THE UNITED STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
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States in White have a Temperance Education Law. Those in Black have NONE. 


ExpLanaTion oF Marxs.— X The cross signifies that Scientific Temperance is a mandatory study in public schools. 


* The star signifies that this is a mandatory study and that a penalty is attached to the inforcing clause of this statute in 


the State or Territory to which it is affixed. 


t+ The dagger signifies that the study is not only mandatory, but is required of ali pupils in all schools. 
t The double dagger signifies that the study is required of all pupils in all schools, and is to be pursued with text-books in 


the hands of pupils able to read. 


The parallel indicates that the study is to be taught in the same manner and as thoroughly as other required branches. 

§ The section mark indicates that text-books on this topic used in primary and intermediate schools must give one-fourth 
or one-fifth their space to temperance matter, and those used in high schools not less than twenty pages. 

§ The par graph indicates that no teacher who has not passed a satisfactory examination. in this subject is granted a 


certificate or authorized to teach. 


= Three lines indicate that text-books on this topic shall give full and adequate space to the temperance matter. 
8 The beta signifies that a definite number of lessons for each school year has been made compulsory. 


There are 16,000,000 children of schovl age in the United States under Temperance Education Laws. 


Modern Language Series. 


The“ Text-Book Tables for 1899,” published by the Regents 
of the University of the State of New York, and giving 
statistics for schools reporting to them, show that — 


EDGREN’S FRENCH GRAMMAR is used in more schools than any other. 


SUPER’S FRENCH READER 


JOYNES-MEISSNER GERMAN GRAMMAR “ “ 


New texts are constantly in press. 
Many more in preparation. 


added last year. 


D. C. HEATH & 
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Twenty. five 


CO., PUBLISHERS, 
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published. 


written. 
already been printed. 


||| on the Spanish-American War. 


Rag, and Vixen,’’ with pictures of the animals. 
year knows ** Wild Animals I Have Known,”’ 
This liitle school reading book contains the four best of these stories. 


A second is the ‘*Cable Story Book’ (12mo, 60c., net), selected from the writings 
Mr. Cable is one of the contempo- 


Great Success the New Scribner 
} ATTENTION OF TEACHERS INVITED. | 


NE YEAR AGO, Dr. Ferdinand Schwill’s «“ History of Modern Europe’’ (12mo, $1.50, net) was 
During the year it has been used as a text-book in ninety-two colleges and in eleven ad- 
vanced Preparatory Schools. An equal number are planning to use it next year for the first time. | 


{ Six months ago Mr. S. H. Clark’s ‘* Practical Public Speaking’’ (12mo, $1.00, net) was published. 
Within two months a second edition was printed, and is now nearly exhausted. 
) of a practical book squarely. Hence its success. 
Within a year the ‘‘ Scribner Series of School Reading’’ has been increased greatly in value and im- 


portance by the publication of the following remarkably attractive books: Ernest Seton Thompson’s ‘Lobo, 
Nearly every one whe followed the popular books of last 


It is said to be the best collection of animal stories ever 


of George. W. Cable, and edited by Mary E. Burt and Lucy L. Cable. 
rary American authors whose genuine popularity has often been remarked. 
best of his stories have been edited so that children can appreciate and enjoy them. 
prepared the third book to be mentioned in the series —‘**Odysseus, The Hero of Ithaca”’ (12mo, 60c., net), 
) translated from a third reader now in use in the school of Athens. 
}}] | with the interest and fascination attaching to this wonderful hero. 
The fourth edition of Gordy’s ‘*History of the United States’’ (12mo, $1.00, net) contains a chapter 
It is fully and richly illustrated; contains Chapters to Teachers on the teaching 
\ of history, together with a great variety of the best pedagogical help to lead the student. 
It is the wish of the publishers that every teacher who sees this brief advertisement should write them } 
for fuller information about these books. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York and Chicago. 


It not only is a classic, but it abounds 
Attractive illustrations. 


It has met the great need 


Fifteen thousand copies have 


But now, for the first time, the 
Miss Burt, herself, has 


comprehends it as it is. The forty pages that treat of the 
relation of the human mind to the master idea develops 
the principle that it is the power of the person to turn hs 
thoughts away from the wrong by fixing them in another 
course, and his, fully and alone, is the guilt if the evil 
thoughts are harbored or if an evil action is done. 

Thus the logic of the master idea is carried through 
political life and personal life. Created free will stands 
next to the divine will. Progress is only the apprehen- 
sion of more truth concerning God. ; 

JUDEA FROM CYRUS TO TITUS, 537 B. C.-70 A. D. 
By Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. 382 pp. Price, $2.50. 

As Mrs. Latimer says, the six centuries between 
Malachi and Matthew, between Nehemiah, the Persian 
governor, and Herod, the Roman king, are pretty nearly 
a blank in the minds of those who have not especially 
studied this period of Jewish history. Yet to those who 
know it no episode is more interesting than the efforts 


of the heroic patriot, Judas Maccabeus, to save his people - 


from subjection to Syria. His is the most satisfactory 

figure in this period of heartless tyrants, with the Herods 

to cap the climax. One is well repaid for following out 
this interval in history by a clearer comprehension of 
what the Jewish people endured in their struggles to keep 

a home together in ancient Judea, and of the state of the 

country, politically and socially, in the time of Christ. 

Mrs. Latimer has grouped her narrative of events about 

the prominent personages in each successive period. She 

disclaims all attempt at critical historical work, and aims 
at making an interesting narrative for general readers. 

Her writing is based on close acquaintance with Renan’s 

history and the leading historians of the Jews. 

A THREE-YBAR PREPARATORY COURSE IN 
FRENCH, Third Year. By Charles F. Kroch, A. M. 
a York: The Macmillan Company. 388 pp. Price, 

RENCH READING FOR BEGINNERS. By Oscar 

Kuhns, New York: Henry Holt & Co. 310 pp. 

SCENES DE LA REVOLUTION FRANCAISE FROM 
THE “HISTOIRE DES GIRONDINS.” By Alphonse 
de Lamartine. Edited by O. B. Super. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co, 157 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

LA TULIPE NOIRE. Par Alexandre Dumas. Edited 
by Edgar Ewing Brandon, A. M. New York, Cincin- 
nati, Chieago: American Book Company. 156 pp. 
Price, 40 cents. 

LES PRECIEUSES RIDICULES. Par Moliere. Edited 
by C. Fontaine. New York: W. R. Jenkins 60 pp. 
Paper, 25 cents. : 

TROIS CONTES DE NOEL. Par Mme. Georges Renard. 
Edited by F. Th. Meylan. Boston: Ginn & Co. 23 
Dp. Paper, 17 cents. : 

Kroeh’s “French Course” presents in detail a thorough, 
»/stematic study of the French language. The first and 
“econd year books Jay a sure foundation in grammar pro- 
nuneiation, reading, and translation, and cover the 


ground necessary for preparation for college examina- 
tions in elementary French. The third year book carries 
on the course to cover the requirements for admission in 
advanced French. It reviews the grammar with especial 
attention to difficulties and idioms, gives many short ex- 
tracts for memorizing, and exercises for translation into 
and from French. The work is laid out in regular les- 
sons, allowing for four a week throughout the year. 
Many of the reading lessons are taken from French 
newspapers—notably an account of a New York blizzard, 
of the battle of Manila, and extracts from Admiral 
Dewey’s diary. These subjects may excite a more lively 
interest than French tales, but I doubt if they contribute 
to that “feeling for French” of which Mr. Kroeh has so 
much to say. The pupils ought by their third year to be 
reading the classics of French literature. The grammar 
is taking too large a share of the time, when all the read- 
ing allowed for in a course is the extracts included in this 
volume. 

There is no dearth, certainly, of available reading mat- 
ter well edited. Professor Kuhns has compiled a book 
of easy, graduated, and interesting selections for begin- 
ners, with appropriate notes, vocabulary, and a list of 
irregular verbs. Many of the stories are new to English 
readers, and the poems also offer a pleasant variation. 

Dumas’ “La Tulipe Noire,” an attractive, romantic 
story, has been abridged by the omission of long descrip- 
tions and parenthetical passages, and some complex parts 
of the plot have been summarized in English. This book 
is suited to elementary classes. 

The amusing comedy of “Les Precieuses Ridicules”’ 
must be read by every one, so there is surely room for a 
new edition. Mr. Fontaine sets forth many good points 
in his introduction and notes, and the biography of 
Moliere is provided by an interesting extract in French 
from Voltaire’s writings. 

A pretty Christmas story and two fanciful sketches 
comprise the “Trois Contes de Noel,” selected from the 
— of Madame Georges Renard, a contemporary 
writer. 

The most interesting book of the lot, perhaps, is that 
which describes scenes from the French Revolution, be- 
ing selections from Lamartine’s *‘ Histoire des Girondins,” 
which covers the exciting period from the death of Mira- 
beau in 1791 to the death of Robespierre, three years later. 
Lamartine was a brilliant and popular writer, with a 
great fault of inaccuracy, which the editor of these se- 
lections counteracts by choosing only parts that are his- 
torically reliable, and, when necessary, by correcting mis- 
statements in the notes. It can hardly fail to interest an 
intelligent reader, and it gives an acquaintance with an 
important episode in French history, along with the prac- 
tice in reading the language, which is the primary purpose. 
THE FAVOR OF PRINCES. By Mark L. Luther. New 

York: The Macmillan Co.. Price, $1.50. 

‘An historical story of the days of Louis XV. of France 
and his court, in which the king attempts to separate a 
young married couple, desisting only when his life is 


saved by the husband from the attack of street ruffians. 
The story is full of excitement from the opening to the 
closing chapter, holding the attention of the reader 


throughout. 


The Bibelot begins with 1900 its sixth year, and comes 
still closer to the hearts of all who know the dainty book- 
let. It is a thing to love and cherish. The old volumes 
hold the most favored place on my book shelves, and they 
are well worn volumes, too, for the Bibelot contains 
things that one wants to read, not once, but many times, 
and still again, so often as one has leisure to enjoy read- 
ing. The Bibelot, you must know, is “a reprint of 
poetry and prose for book’ lovers, chosen, in part, from 
scarce editions and sources not generally known.” It 
offers the lees accessible ‘‘things that perish never” from 
writers that will not be forgotten. Ballades from Fran- 
cois Villon, Stevenson’s “A Lodging for the Night” and 
“The Sire de Maletroit’s Door,” seiections from Maur.ce 
Hewlett, Walter Pater, William Morris, and so many 
others are among the choice things of the past. Suffice 
to say that Thomas B. Mosher has revealed many de- 
lightful things to us, and we look forward from month 
to month with perfect faith in his selection of good and 
inaccessible things in literature. 

For January we had a beautiful translation by John 
Addington Symonds of the “Orfea” of Poliziano. This 
version of the fable of Orpheus by the greatest popular 
poet of the Medicean period of Italian renaissance dates 
from 1472, and is on of the earliest examples of a secular 
drama. It contains some exceedingly graceful lyrical 
lines, and, as a link in literary history, it has a special 
interest which the translator enhances in his notes. For 
February we are promised an essay on Leonardo da Vinci 
by Walter Pater. 

Not the least remarkable and satisfactory thing about 
the Bibelot is its inexpensiveness. It may be had 
throughout the vear for fifty cents, provided it is ordered 
before March 1, and the current numbers cost only a 
nickel. All of Mr. Mosher’s books for their beauty of 
workmanship and modest prices appeal most strongly to 
book lovers. [Published by Thomas B. Mosher, Port- 


land, Me.] 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Twentieth Century Handy Cyclopedia Britannica.” Com- 
piled by Alfred B. Chambers. Price. $1 00. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 

‘*Nature’s Miracles.” By Elisha Gray. Price, 60 cents. New 
York: Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. 

“ Authors’ Birthdays.” (Third series.) By C. W. Bardeen. Price, 
$1.90. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. — 

‘*A Defense of Poesie.” By Sir Philip Sidney. Price, 10 cents. 
New York: Cassell & Company. ; 

“ Bacon’s Essays and Advancement of Learning.” Price, $1.50. 
—~—‘‘ How Women May Earn a Living.” By Helen Churchill Candee. 
Price, $1.00,_—-"* A Manual of Zotlogy.” By T. Jeffrey Parker and 
William A Haswell. Price, $1.60.——‘‘ Brook Farm."’ By Lindsay 
Swift. New York: The Macmillan Company 

“Rembrandt.” By Estelle M. Hurll. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 


& Co, 
«« Economics and Industrial History for Secondary Schools.” By 
H. W. Thurston. Price, $1.00. Chicago: Scott, Foresman, & Co. 
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Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of bodily, 
mental, and nervous exhaus- 
tion. 

Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness, it acts as a wholesome 


tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


7 


‘Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears the name HORSFORD’S on wrapper. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

February 14-15 Pennsylvania State Asso- 
ciation of School Directors, Harrisburg. 

February 14: Pennsylvania School Direc- 
tors’ Association, Harrisburg, Pa. 

February 27-March 1: N. E. A. Department 
of Superintendence, Chicago. 

March 29-31: Northern Indiana Teach- 
ers’ Association, Logansport; J. W. 
Carr, Anderson, Ind., secretary. 

March 29-31: Central Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association, Hastings; Ed. M. 
Hussang, Franklin, Neb., secretary. 

April 1, 1900: North Central Association 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, St. 
Louis. Mo. 

July 3-4-5-6: Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Williamsport, Pa. 

July 7-13: National Educational Association, 
Charleston, 8. C. 


CHICAGO MEETINGS. 

February 10: Chicago Teachers’ Club, 
412 Masonic temple, 2.30 p. m. Kinder- 
garten Club, *President Bertha Payne, 
Handel hall. Octavius Club, President 
Mary A. Crowe, 412 Masonic temple. 
Chicago Manual Training Association, 
President Grant Beebe, 408 LeMoyne 
building, 9 a. m. Cook County Teachers’ 
Association, President Alice A. Gowe, 
Evanston, 153 La Salle street, 10.30 a. m. 

February 17: Institute of Education, 
President W. E. Watt, board rooms. 

February 28: Chicago Teachers’ Fed- 
eration, President Catharine Goggin, 
Handel hall, 10.30 a. m. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


The mid-winter conference of Colby Col- 
lege trustees, to be held in Boston, will 
consider the resignation of Dr. G. D. B. 
Pepper, and the election of a successor to 
Professor G.‘F. Hull, who has recently 
been elected assistant professor of physics 
at Dartmouth. 

A new honor fraternity has been organ- 
ized at the University of Maine. Its 
name becomes Phi Kappa Phi, and is open 
to graduates of any course. 

The Baptists of Maine have formulated 
plans whereby it is expected the churches 
will contribute $25,000 to the endowment 
fund of $75,000 now being raised to in- 
crease the equipment of Colby College. A 
woman’s dormitory is also promised by an 
unknown benefactor, estimated to cost 
$75,000. 

It is stated that the bequest of the late 
Mrs. Clark will yield an annual income of 
$1,000 to York high school. 

PORTLAND. The annual convention 
of the Cumberland County Teachers’ As- 
sociation was held Friday, January 19. 
The following programme was presented: 
Address of welcome, Superintendent O. M. 
Lord; “Language,” Mary. R. Davis. 
Springfield, Mass.; “The Advantages of 
the Rational Method Reading,” Helen 
Varney, Brunswick; class exercise, illus- 
trating the rational method, Portland 
teacher and pupils; elementary reading, 
with class exercise, Nellie M. Cloudman, 
Gorham normal school; “Do the schools 
meet the reasonable demands of the peo- 


ple?” Llewellyn Barton; “Reading for 
Teachers,” Hon. W. W. Stetson, state 
superintendent of schools; “Reading for 
the Grammar Grades,” Elizabeth Hiscock, 
Yarmouth; discussion, “Science in the 
Elementary Schools,” W E. Russell, Gor- 
ham normal school; “Geography,” Mary 
R. Davis, Springfield, Mass.; ‘Testing the 


- Sight of School Children,” Dr. James A. 


Spaulding, Portland; address, “Moral 
Edueation Through School Work,” Presi- 
dent William DeWitt Hyde, Bowdoin Col- 
lege. 

VERMONT. 

JOHNSON. The state normal school 
has recently instituted Saturday sessions 
to extend some of its advantages to 
teachers in service. Special attention is 
being now given to courses in drawing and 
singing. Among those attending these 
sessions are the secondary and elementary 
teachers, together with a students’ teach- 
ers’ class of Hyde Park. The teachers in 
the normal school are Walter E. Ranger 
(principal), J. B. Ham, Alice E. Dickinson, 
Evelyn Darling, Hortense M. Drake, and 
Eliza C. Allen, head critic teacher and 
principal of practice school. Miss Dick- 
inson has recently taken the place of Miss 
Elvira Carver as teacher of English, who 
resigned on account of ill health. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The department of music of: 
the New England Conference of Educa- 
tional Workers held a meeting at the 
rooms of the Boston school committee 
February 3. The topic was “The Study 
of Music from the Standpoint of the School 
Superintendent.” The following-named 
persons spoke on the subject: Arihur 
D. Call, superintendent of schools, Hollis- 
ton; W. D. Parkinson, superintendent of 


- schools, Waltham; and Charles H. Morss, 


superintendent of schools, Medford.—— 
The thirty-third annual reunion and din- 
ner of the New England alumni of Wil- 
liams College was held at the University 
Club January 31. The speakers included 
President Franklin Carter, President G. 
Stanley Hall of Worcester, Rev. Dr. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall of New .ork, H. §. 
Underwood of Boston, and George W. An- 
derson.——The Boston alumni of Amherst 
College held their annual dinner and 
meeting at Hotel Somerset January 30. 
The evening was especially devoted to, 
welcoming Dr. George Harris, the new 
president of Amherst, who was most en- 
thusiastically greeted on being introduced 
by President Searle of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation. President Harris’ remarks were 
given in his usual pleasing and witty 
manner, and his plans for the interests of 
the college were well approved-by the 
alumni. Mr. Sibley of the class of ’87 put 
in an earnest plea for the athletic inter- 
ests of the college. Graduates from Har- 
vard, Yale, and Dartmouth all had a kind 
word for Amherst. Rev. Leighton Parks 
spoke on the value of the small college, 
with its opportunities for acquaintance 
between faculty and students. Dr. Ed- 
ward Hitchcock, the head of the physical 
department of Amherst, so well known as 
“Old Doc,” spoke to “his boys” in his 
usual hearty manner. Officers for the en- 
suing year were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, George A. Leland, M. D., ’74; vice- 
presidents, S. D. Charles, ’74, D. C. Heath, 
68, Rev. E. Winchester Donald, ’69, W. B. 
Sproat, ’83, A. H. Daiken, ’84; secretary, 
O. B. Merrill, ’°91; treasurer, Dr. F. A. 
Delabarre, ’90; executive committee, Dr. 
L. D. Shepard, ’62, F. T. Benner, ’73, F. W. 
Stearns, ’78, C. E. Kelsey, ’84, E. R. 
Houghton, ’93, B. D. Hyde, 
forty-sixth meeting of the Bridgewater 
Normai Association is to be held at Hotel 
Brunswick February 9. Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Bates, Mrs. Alice Freeman-Palmer, 
G. I. Aldrich, Secretary Frank A. Hill, Li- 
brarian C. B. Tillinghast, Rev. T. F. 
Wright, Rev. A. E. Winship, Principal E. 
H. Russell, Principal C. S. Chapin, Super- 
visor Sarah L. Arnold, Supervisor George 
H. Martin have been invited to be present. 
BROOKLINE. Miss Ellor E. Carlisle, 
professor of pedagogy at Wellesley Col- 
lege, will give a course of eight lectures 
before the Brookline training class for col- 
lege graduates on successive Thursday 
afternoons. The subjects of these lectures 
will be as follows: February 8, “Some 
Differences ‘Between the Physique of the 
Adult and That of a Child”; February 15, 
“The Growth of Children”; February 22, 
“The Motor Status of the Child”; March 
1, “Exceptional Children and Their Edu- 
cation”; March 8, “Sight and Hearing, 
Considered from the Teachers’ Stand- 
point”; March 15, “A Study of the De- 
velopment of Speech and of the Acquisi- 
tion of Language”; March 22, “Hygienic 
Considerations, with Special Reference to 
Posture and the Teaching of Writing and 
Reading”; March 29, subject to be an- 
nounced later. Superintendent Dutton 
has also arranged the following schedule 
of work for the class for the month of Feb- 


The test danger to life in the city 
is not the car wit] its clanging gong, but 
those silent invisible foes, the germs of 
disease. The prevalence of consumption 
in cities is stated to be largely due to the 
frequent expectoration of diseased per- 

sons, whose 

a dried s puta 

mixed with the 
dust and blown 
into the air, is 
inhaled by some 
luckless man or 
woman. Sanita- 
tion may mini- 
mize these perils 
but can never 
} obliterate them. 

The essential 
_ thing is to edu- 
cate every per- 
son to the 
knowledge that 
the germ can find yo permanent lodg- 
ment ina healthy body. Keep the blood 

ure, the stomach and other organs of 

igestion and nutrition in sound health 
and you are practically germ proof. 

This disease resisting condition is ob- 
tained by the use of Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery. It purifies the blood, 
strengthens the stomach, nourishes the 
nerves, and heals the lungs. Even when 
there is obstinate cough, bronchitis, 
spitting of blood and other conditions, 
which, if neglected, lead to consump- 
tion, the faithful use of Golden Medical 
Discovery will, in almost every instance, 
effect a cure. 

“T was taken sick in qi, last year, and was 
not able to do any kind of work until Novem- 
ber,” writes Mr. Noel W. Orvin, of Latigiey, 
Aiken Co., S.C, ‘ Had been coughing up small, 
hard lumps of phlegm for about a year before I 
was taken down. I then called on a doctor, who 
said that one-half of my left lung was gone, 
and advised me to leave my home and go to the 
country. I wrote to you for advice. , I took four 
bottles of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery; 
which I sincerely bel has done me more good 
than all the other medicines I have ever taken.” 


The People’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, free, on receipt of stamps to. 
cover expense of mailing only, Send 21 
one-cent stamps for the book in paper 
covers, or 31 stamps for cloth binding. 
Address Dr. R. V. Peron Buffalo, N, Y* 


ruary. Miss Mary McSkimmon will ad- 
dress the class upon ‘Principles of Teach- 
ing.” L. Mason Beeman will speak on 
“The History of Education.” Superin- 
tendent Dutton will talk on ‘‘Conferences 
and Lectures,’’ and Miss Elior E. Carlisle 
will speak on Child Study.” Samuel T. 
Dutton, superintendent of schools, has resigned, 
to accept an important position as head 
of the Teachers’ College at Columbia Uni- 
versity. In his new work of professor of 
administration Mr. Dutton will have the 
general supervision of the college schools 
at Columbia, which include a large 
private school and a free experimental 
school. 

HOLYOKE. A. W. Esleeck, last year’s 
chairman of the school board, is now a 
member of the state legislature——W. E. 
Judd, formerly principal of the local high 
school, and a member of last year’s legis- 
lature, is now principal of the Hamilton- 
street school.——The school board, at its 
last meeting, voted to furnish street car 
transportation to the children of the re- 
mote districts———The long-study periods 
of eighty minutes have been abolished in 
the high school.——Principal Akers is 
arranging for a prize-speaking contest by 
the pupils of the high school.——Superin- 
tendent Nash recently gave before the 
teachers a very instructive talk on “‘Na- 
ture Study for the Winter Months.” 


RHODE ISLAND. 


NEWPORT. At the meeting of the 
school board, held January 8, Superin- 
tendent Benjamin Baker was re-elected, 
and Dr. C. F. Barker was chosen perma- 
nent chairman. The superintendent’s re- 
port- showed a table of attendance for the 
— ending January 5, 1900, as given 

ow:— 


Total Av. No. Av.No- 
enroll- belong- attend. 


ment. ing. o 

Rogers High School.......... 257 
Grammar Schools,............ 738 669 620 
Intermediate Schools ....... 712 631 581 
Primary and Parish Schools. 1,324 1,127 1.0%4 
Kindergartens................ 249 203 162 

“3,280 2,869 2,595 
Evening Elementary Schools. 149 58 38 
Evening Drawing and Book- 

keeping Classes........... 51 32 18 

Grand totals ..... ........ “3480 2,959 2,651 


Eight hundred and ninety-seven per- 
sons are doing work at the Townsend in- 
dustrial school. He recommends a new 
first intermediate school in the neighbor- 
hood of Clarke street, a new third gram- 
mar school for the second ward. and a 
new second grammar school. The fol- 
lowing list comprises some of the authors 
and subjects read in the literary course in 
some or all of our schools: — 


First year—Aesop’s Fables, Mother 
Goose Melodies, fairy tales and fables. 

Second year—Longfellow (Hiawatha 
and short and easy poems), Whituer 
(short poems), short poems by Edith M. 
Thomas, Lucy Larcom, Phoebe Cary, 
George Macdonald, Tennyson, Stevenson; 
Aesop’s Fables (continued). 

Third year—Fairy stories, edited by An- 
drew Lang; stories from Plato, old Greek 
stories, fables and folk stories, Hans C. 
Andersen, Grimm’s Fairy ‘:ales, short 
poems by Lowell, Longfellow, and Whit- 
ier. 
Fourth year—Hans Andersen, fairy 
stories, edited by Andrew Lang; Charles 
Kingsley, Aesop’s Fables (continued), 
ballads and tales, Jane Andrews, Edward 
Eggleston, stories of old Greece, Story of 
the Chosen People, ete. 

Fifth year—DeFoe, Dickens, Ruskin, 
Swiss Family Robinson, Hans Andersen 
(continued), etc. 

Sixth year—Swift, Martineau, Haw- 
thorne, Arabian Nights, Eggleston, etc. 

Seventh year—Charles Kingsley, 
Cooper, Seven American Classics, Haw. 
thorne, Whittier, John Burroughs, Sir 
Walter Scott, Black Beauty, Washington's 
Rules of Conduct, etc. 

Eighth year—Benjamin Franklin, Irv- 
ing, Addison, Ouida, John Fiske, Shaler, 
etc. 

Ninth year—Shakespeare, Bunyan, 
Simms, Lowell’s “Sir Launfal,” Longfel- 
low’s “Evangeline,” Dickens, Irving, 
Goldsmith, Heroic Ballads, etc. 

The probable expenditures for the year 
1900, estimated after conference with the 
several standing committees, will be as 


follows:— 


Salaries: Teachers,... $67 662.010 
hitewashing. furniture and 
Rent of telephones books of reference 

225 00 


and stationery,... ...--- 
Bran » | 260000 
Printing and advertising. books for high 

school, chemicals, apparatus, and wall 


1.f00 00 
Ventilation for Coddington schoolhouse,.. 1,500 (0 
Estimated receipts for 1900: 
From Townsend fund, $1 00 
From Rogers fund.. 4.£00 00 
From King and Medal funds,............ . 460 00 
From state appropriation, ..........-+..+: 5 500.00 
Needed from city appropriation,......... $87,513.00 
CONNECTICUT. 


NEW BRITAIN. Superintendent Stu- 
art has made some changes in the course 
of lectures. The complete list of topics 
and dates now assigned are: Thursday, 
January 25, Marcus L. Waite, principal of 
New Britain state normal school, ‘‘Educa- 
tion According to Nature’; Wednesday, 
January 31, Jay W. Séaver, A. M., M. D., 
president Chautauquan school physical 
education, Yale University, “The Good- 
for-Nothing Age of Boys and Girls’; 
Thursday, February 8, George P. Phenix, 
principal of Willimantic state normal 
school, “What is mental discipline?’: 
Thursday, February 15, Charles H. Keyes, 
principal of South school, Hartford, “Re- 
sponsibility of the Schools for the Char- 
acter of the Boy’s Ambition”; Tuesday, 
February 20, Caroline M. Hewins, libra- 
rian of Hartford public library, “How 
Teachers and Librarians Can Aid One 
Another’; Thursday, March 1, Arthur B. 
Morrill, principal of New Haven state nor- 
mal school, “Advanced Reading and Its 
Relation to Literature in the High 
School”; Thursday, March 8, Colonel 
Jacob L. Greene, president of Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, “What 
the Public Has a Right to Expect from the 
Schools”; Thursday, March 15, Frank L. 
Whipple, principal of New Britain gram- 


$100 REWARD, $100. 

The readers of this.paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is catarrb. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure now known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, re- 
quires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers that they offer 
One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of testi- 
monials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY &,CO., Toledo, 0 

Sold by druggists. 75 cents. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


mar school, “Character More Important 
Knowledge’; Thursday, March 22. 
Hon. C. D. Hine, secretary state board of 
dueation, subject to be announced later. 

PLANTSVILLE. Marcus White, prin- 
-ipal of the state normal school, New 
pritain, leetured in the school January 3, 
nis subject being “Habit.” 

DANBURY. There was a full attend- 
auce at the meeting of the Teachers’ As- 
ciation January 20. The meeting was 
addressed by Marcus White, principal of 
‘he state normal school in New Britain, 
and C, N. Kendall, superintendent of the 
publie schools in New Haven. The talks 
on interesting subjects given by these 
prominent educators were listened to with 
close attention by the teachers present, 
and contained many suggestions that will 
prove advantageous to the listeners. 

EAST HARTFORD. The East Hart- 
ford Teachers’ Association held its second 
meeting sinee its organization January 20, 
and it was largely attended. Principal 
‘rucker of the high school addressed the 
teachers on the subject “Value of a Course 
of Study.” Miss Kingsley spoke on “Eng- 
lish Literature,” and Principal McClellan4é 
of the Burnside school on “Geography.” 
The meeting was a very interesting one, 
and proved of great-value to the teachers. 

NORWICH. Mrs. J. H. Neimeyer of 
New Haven gave the first in a series of six 
lectures on Italian sculpture at Sater 
Memorial hall January 24. 

PLAINVILLE. The school board has 
appointed George Haven teacher of music 
in the Plainville grammar school. 


. MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. At the annual dinner of 
the Cornell University alumni, held Janu- 
ary 26, it was announced that an anony- 
mous contributor had given $80,000 to the 
college for a new building. Comptroller 
Coler of New York was the principal 
speaker. President Schurman made an 
interesting address on “Our Philippine 


Problem.’’——At the annual dinner of the’ 


class of °96, Yale, held at the Yale Club 
January 27, it was voted to erect a memo- 
rial to the two members of the class who 
died in the war, Gerard M. Ivés and Ward 
Cheney. The class originally senttwenty- 
two men to the war, of whom seventeen 
saw active fighting. As Ives and Cheney 
had finished the list, and no more mem- 
bers of the class were in active service, a 
joint memorial to the two will complete 
the war record of the class. It was at 
first intended to give a memorial window 
to Ives in the new alumni hall, but the 
death of Cheney suggested a more preten- 
tious affair, and it is probable that a gate- 
way will be built as the tribute of the 
class. A change in the original plans of 
the class, to put up a gateway between 
Osborn and Welch, on College street, has 
been brought about through a suggestion 
that reached the class from President 
Hadley to the effect that, in the near 
future, Osborn hall was to be so remodeled 
that a gateway between that building and 
Welch might be impracticable-——Bar- 
nard College and Columbia University are 
now really under one government, with 
President Seth Low at the head. Presi- 
dent Low said that his appointment was 
made by the concurrent action of the 
board of trustees. This means that, as 
president of Barnard, he accepts the same 
responsibilities for Barnard as for Co- 
lumbia, and that graduates of Barnard 
may now become students of the univer- 
sity on the same terms as men.——The 
annual dinner of the Society of the Doc- 
tors of Pedagogy was held on Saturday 
evening, January 27, at the Hotel St. 
Denis. This society is composed of those 
alumni of the school who have received 
the degree of doctor of pedagogy.——Dr. 
Edwin Lewis Stephens has just received 
appointment by the governor of the state 
and the board of trustees as president of 
the new Louisiana state industrial school. 
This school has been recently established 
by statute, and will be located at Lafay- 
ette. President Stephens will devote the 
next few months to a tour, accompanied 
by an architeet, visiting all the best 
manual training, technical, and industrial 
schools in the North and East, to secure 
Suggestions towards preparing the plans 
for the buildings to be erected for the 
school. President Stephens was gradu- 
ated from.the Louisiana State ‘University 
In 1892, receiving the degree of B. A. In 
1899 he was graduated from New York 
University, receiving, upon his completion 
of the full professional course in peda- 
S0gy, the degree of Pd.D. 


NEW JERSEY. 

JERSEY CITY. At the annual meeting 
of the New Jersey State Teachers’ Asso- 
“lation these officers for the coming year 
Were eleeted, after the minority report of 


the nominating committee was substituted 
for the majority report: President, Edwin 
Sheppard, Newark; vice-presidents, J. 
Albert Whitelock and Louise E. Vander- 
beek; treasurer, H. E. Harris; railroad 
secretary, B. C. Gregory; member of ex- 
ecutive committee, Emnia M. Cattrell; 
trustees of the New Jersey teachers’ re- 
tirement fund, one-year term, Thomas M. 
White, two-year term, George B. Crater, 
three-year term, Elizabeth A. Allen. Re- 
garding Miss Allen and the stories of the 
disposition of the proceeds of the concert 
in 1897, and the excursion in 1898 for the 
benefit of the retirement fund, it was re- 
solved that, ‘““Whereas, it appears that the 
moneys referred to never came to the 
hands of Miss Allen, but were properly 
disbursed, or are still in the hands of the 
proper committee, therefore the New Jer- 
sey State Teachers’ Association deprecates 
these unwarranted attacks, and takes this 
opportunity of assuring Miss Allen of the 
continued confidence of the members of 
this association in her.’’ Counsellor Otto 
Crouse of Jersey City, who is a member of 
the state board of education and chairman 
of the committtee of that board appointed 
to ascertain the disposition made of the 


money raised at the concert and excur- - 


sion, yesterday made thisstatement: “The 
teachers’ retirement fund was to consist 
of one per cent. of teachers’ salaries, all 
moneys received by donation, gift, or 
otherwise for or on account of the fund, 
and all moneys that might be raised by 
other legal methods. It is our duty as 
trustees to see that all moneys raised for 
the fund are properly taken care of. If 
the money was not raised for the fund, and 
if the public was not led to believe that it 
was raised for the fund, then the trustees 
have nothing to do with it.” 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. Anna M. Bowen, dean of 
the woman’s hall at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, died January 26 of heart d.sease. 
She fainted at the dining table, and passed 
away several hours later without having 
recovered consciousness. Miss bowen 
was a native of this city. She was a 
graduate of Cornell University, and later 
spent two years in Germany. At Leipsic 
she was the first woman allowed the full 
privileges of the seminary. After her re- 
turn from Germany she for a time did edi- 
torial work for the New York Nation. 
She was twenty-seven years old. 


INDIANA. 
* State Fditor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington. 


Linneus Hines, for several years 
teacher of mathematics in the Evansville 


high school, has recently become a teacher. 


of mathematics in the manual! training 
high school of Indianapolis. He is one of 
the strong teachers of the state. Indian- 
apolis is fortunate in securing him. 

David K. Goss, for the past six years 
superintendent’ of the Indianapolis 
schools, has notified the board that he will 
not be a candidates for re-election. Mr. 
Goss has kept the schools moving steadily 
forward. Many movements of permanent 
value have been inaugurated by him. 
The teaching of art in the schools has been 
brought to a state of perfection not sur- 
passed in any other city. It is a loss to 
education to have such men retire from 
school work. 

Mr. Gaylor, a graduate student in In- 
diana University, has taken charge of a 
ward school in Crawfordsville. 

Dr. W. P. Kane, the new president of 
Wabash College, will be formally inaugu- 
rated February 22. Dr. Haines of Indian- 
apolis will preside. 

January 20 Indiana University cele- 
brated the seventieth anniversary. Ap- 
propriate speeches were made by the Hon. 
J. E. McCullough for the alumni, Hon. 
Charles Henry for the board, Professor J. 
A. Woodburn for the faculty, B. F. Long 
for the students, and May Wright Sewall 
for the citizens of the state. The students 
celebrated at night by presenting “As You 
Like It.” 

NEBRASKA. 

LINCOLN. At the meeting of the Ne- 
braska State Teachers’ Association officers 
were elected as follows: President, E. B. 
secretary, Miss 


Perry, Doane . College; 

Lucy Williams; treasurer, James Delzell; 
chairman executive committee, J. D. 
French; executive council, U. 8. Conn; 


reading circle board, H. F, Carson and C. 
A. Fulmer.—It is expected that the re- 
gents of the University of Nebraska will 
elect a chancellor on February 15, charter 
day of the university. In a recent speech 
to the students, Acting Chancellor Bessey 
mentioned the following names as being 
among those that are under consideration: 
Professor Jeremiah W. Jenks of Cornell 
University, Rev. Dr. Joseph E. Stubbs, 
president of the University of Nevada, and 


Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews, ex-president of 


Brown University. 


MINNESOTA. 
State £ditor, W. Ross, Morris. 

At the recent state meeting the city 
superintendents voted not to have a 
separate section next year. We believe 
the elementary and child study sections 
also combined, as there was a very gen- 
eral feeling that there were too many 
meetings going on simultaneously at 
which an individual teacher might desire 
to be present. Professor J. E. Painter, 
supervisor of manual training in the Min- 
neapolis schools, read an admirable paper 
on “Manual Training in the High School.” 
He maintained that a higher standard of 
proficiency amongst teachers of the sub- 
ject was vital; that the time had passed— 
indeed, had never been—when a second- 
class carpenter could hold the position; 
that this very custom of establishing the 
manual training work and putting it in the 
hands of incompetent men had brought it 
into disrepute wherever such a method 
had been tried for economy’s sake. Pro- 
ressor George Weitbrecht, principal of the 
manual training high school in St. Paul, 
in his discussion of the paper asserted that 
there was no need to drop any study to 
pursue the manual training work, because 
those who took it up were able to do taeir 
other school work more easily, and also 
do it better; also that those who were 
studying. the languages—Latin and 
Greek—-were generally the best pupils in 
the mechanical. work. Speakers “from 
abroad” were Superintendent Andrews of 
Chicago; Miss L. E. Stearns, organizer of 
traveling libraries in Wisconsin; Dr. L. 
D. Harvey, state superintendent of Wis- 
consin, who talked on “Instruction in Ag- 
riculture and Domestic Economy in Rural 
Schools’; and Mrs. Vernette T. Morse of 
Chicago on “The Art of Yesterday and To- 
day.” Superintendent Charles W. 
Mickens of Moorhead read a strong paper 
before the city superintendents on “Close 
Supervision of the First, Second, Third, 
and Fourth Grades,’”’ in which he thor- 
oughly condemned the present methods of 
teaching arithmetic. He distributed a 
booklet, entitled “A Suggestive Course of 
Reading in Literature, History, and Sci- 
ence for the City Schools of Moorhead,” in 
which he has correlated the work in these 
three directions and given valuable ‘‘re- 
marks” to assist the teacher in following 
the central idea of course. . It will repay 
any superintendent to send to Superin- 
tendent Mickens for this booklet. 

STEWARTVILLE. The school growth 
and progress of this town have been un- 
usual. In 1891 they had a one-room frame 
building; in 1894 they built a four-room 
frame building costing $4,000, and then 
thought that they would never need a 
larger building; but this year they have 
again had to build, and they have recently 
moved into a modern ten-room brick 
building, with high school accommoda- 
tions that cost $15,000. The corps of 
teachers are Charles M. Stevens, superin- 


tendent; Caroline Ruddock, assistant; 
Florence Angle, seventh grade; Alice 
Gates, fifth and sixth grades; Stella 


Doran, fourth and third grades; Bessie 
Edgerton, primary 
ST. PAUL. The Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association elected officers as fol- 
lows: President, Waite A. Shoemaker of 
the St. Cloud normal; corresponding sec- 
retary, D. C. Cloyd of the Minneapolis 
East side; recording secretary, Miss E. A. 
Gramling of Stillwater; treasurer, Super- 
intendent C. G. Chultz of Nicollet county. 
NEW PAYNESVILLE. During the 
holiday vacation the school building has 
been much remodeled within to fit it for 
- high school purposes. Another high 
school teacher has been secured, and the 
people seem determined to place their 
school on the state list next year. Super- 
‘intendent B. J. Buckland is one of the r‘s- 
ing young men in the state, and has la- 
bored hard and long to put the school inits 
present efficient state, and to work up in 
the community the feeling that they 
really needed and should have a high 
school. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
COLORADO. 


State Editor, O. 8. MOLES, Denver. 
Superintendent William Triplett of 
Golden was elected president of the State 
Teachers’ Association for 1900, and Fred 
Dick, Denver, secretary. 
GREELEY. The state normal school 
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has an enrollment of 496, of which thirty 
are post-graduate and graduate students, 
seventy seniors, 162 juniors, sixty-one 
sophomores, and 173 model school stu- 
dents.——Professor E. G. Dexter has been 
elected professor of pedagogy in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and D. D. Hugh hag 
been appointed his successor. 

DENVER. Principal A. C. Courtney of 
the Twenty-fourth-street school, who wag 
run down by the heavy mail wagon No- 
vember 28, died January 12, aged fifty 
years. He was a man of strong person- 
ality, fine executive ability, and earnest, 
Christian principle. His funeral occurred 


‘January 16 at St. James M. E. church, of | 


which he had been a leading member. 
Miss Herey succeeded W. B. Knapp as 
county superintendent of Arapahoe Janu- 
ary 8. She has chosen as her deputy J. 8S. 
Eagleton, who is well known as a practi- 
cal and experienced teacher, and as the 
efficient agent of the American Book Com- 
pany. County Superintendent W. BE. 
Knapp’s last annual report contains many 
items of interest, from which we cull the 
following: Number énrolled in the public 
schools of the county, 28,701; increase, 
321. Number enrolled in high schools, 
2,311; increase, 166. Number enrolled in 
private schools, 1,630; increase, 319. 


Average salary per month in graded 
schools, males, $121.13; females, $78.34: 
rural schools, males, $43.32; females, 


$39.17. Eight per cent. of the pupils of the 
county are in the high schools.——The 
third meeting and banquet of the Colorado 
Schoolmasters’ Club was held at the St. 
James’ hotel, Denver, Friday evening, 
January 12. The subject for discussion 
was “Shall the high school course be in- 
creased to six years?” The discussion 
was opened by President Aylesworth of 
the State Agricultural College. He was 
followed by Principal W. W. Remington 
of Fort Morgan and Principal G. W. 
Wyatt of the Franklin school, Denver. 


DR. SAMUEL HAMILTON. 

It is with unusual satisfaction that we 
note that Samuel Hamilton, superintend- 
ent of Allegheny county, Penn., hag re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of philosophy 
from Grove City College because of his 
recognized ability as a student of phi- 
losophy. Dr. Hamilton is one of the three 
ablest county superintendents in the 
country, and, with possibly one exception, 
he has the highest salary. He combines 
to a rare degree manliness, power of 
leadership, and scholarly habits. 


PROFESSOR VAN HOLST. 

Professor Hermann E. Van Holst of 
Chicago University is one of the most 
eminent historians in any American insti- 
tution, hence the special public interest in 
his health. Because of serious and pro- 
longed illness the past few months, he 
has retired from the university for the 
present, and possibly permanently. He 
has presented his valuable private library 
of rare historical volumes to the univer- 
sity library, with the simple condition 
that he shall, at any time, have the use of 
them. It means much to have in Ameri- 
can universities such scholarly and ac- 
complished English and European gentle- 
men as Von Holst, Morse, Stephens, and 
Hugo Munsterberg. 


OBERLIN. 


Louis H. Severance of York City»,;: 
has given $60,000 to Oberlin College for jo) 
He has » 


the new chemical laboratory. 
purchased the land on which the labora- 
tory is now being built, The foundations 
are laid, and the new building will go up 
rapidly in the spring. Professor Jewett 
of the department of chemistry has taken 
the greatest possible pains to make the 
new laboratory as convenient and com- 
plete as may be. Howard Shaw, the 
promising young architect of Chicago, is 
the architect for the new building. Mr. 
Severance’s gifts to the college the last 
year have been over $63,000. 

Mrs. C. E. Haskell’s provision for Ober- 
lin College amounts to $77,000. This in- 
cludes a lectureship of $20,000, which will 
enable the president of Oberlin to bring 
to the college distinguished men, special- 
ists, from year to year. The winter term 
has opened with the largest attendance 
that Oberlin has had for many years. 
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THE MA GAZINES. 


—The American Monthly Review of Re- 
views for February has for its special fea- 
tures of this number an illustrated char- 
acter sketch of the late Dwight L. Moody, 
by George P. Morris; “A French View of 
the German Empire,” by Baron Pierre de 
Coubertin; a sketch of the services of the 
late General Lawton, by his old com- 
mander, General O. O, Howard; a sketch 
of the career of Field Marshal Lord 
Roberts; a paper on “The Perilous Posi- 
tion of England,” by W. T. Stead; and a 
brief article on “The Treasury and the 
Money Market,” by -Charles A. Conant, 
In “The Progress of the World,” the editor 
discusses the proposition for an American- 
built Nicaragua canal, rapid transit in 
New York City, the relations of the 
treasury to the banks, Senator Beveridge’s 
Philippine speech, our tariff policy in 
Cuba and Puerto Rico, the Boer war, and 
other topics of the month. Price, $3.00 a 
year; single number, 25 cents. New York 
City. 


—The Tribune Almanac for 1900 pre- 
serves the record for accuracy which this 
excellent work has always enjoyed. It is 
put forth promptly, and is a document on 
which people can rely. A useful feature, 
besides all the political, financial, and 
other statistics of the year just past, is 
found in the reviews of the wars in the 
Transvaal and the, Philippines, the peace 
treaty, the army beef scandal, the Samoan 
troubles, the Alaskan boundary matter, 
the Venezuelan arbitration, the Mazet 
committee investigation in New York 
City, and other historical matters. 
Among the lists of names will be found 
those of the executive officers of the 
United States and the state governments, 
‘congress, consuls and American ministers, 
foreign ministers in the United States, 
superintendents of public instruction, 
United States judges and district attor- 
neys, presidents of colleges, heads of 
patriotic societies, etc. 


—‘‘The First Night of a Play,” “Through 
the Slums with Mrs. Ballington Booth,” 
“What It Means to Be a Librarian,” by 
Herbert Putnam, librarian of congress, 
and “The Pew and the Man in It,” by Ian 
Maclaren, are among the notable features 
of the February Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Another article describes “Frank Stock- 
ton’s New Home in West Virginia.” The 
opening chapters of ‘““The Parson’s Butter- 
fiy,” a new serial by Mrs. Charles Terry 
Collins, are also presented. Molly Dona- 
hue discusses woman’s rights with Mr. 
Dooley, and “Edith and I in Paris,” “Her 
- Boston Experiences,” and “The Autobiog- 
raphy of a Girl” continue with increasing 
interest. One dollar a year; ten cents a 
copy. Philadelphia: The Curtis Publish- 
ing Company. 


—Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly for 
February numbers among its literary con- 
tributors such celebrities as General Nel- 
son A. Miles, Bret Harte, Jeannette Wal- 
werth, Anna Randall Diehl, and ex-Super- 
intendent R. C. Jackson of the ra‘lway 
mail service. All these writers are inter- 
esting in their respective lines, and the 
pictorial illustrations accompanying their 
articles and stories in this number of 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly are even 
more profuse and elegant than usual. 


—The Catholic World for February has 
seventeer. able and interesting articles. 
An illustrated paper on “The Street Names 


and Shop Signs of Old London,” by Emma 
Endus, is of special interest. Other strong 
articles are: “The Evangelization of 


Cities’; ‘Divine Action in Natural Selec- 
tion”; “Marriage and Divorce in Their 
Legal Aspect’; and “The Glory of the 
Human Body.” Price, $3.00 a year; single 
cory, 25 cents.. New York City, P. 0. Box 
2, Station N. 


—The subject of ‘‘Word-Coinage,” in- 
troduced in the November Chautauquan, 
is taken up again in the February issue by 


Leon Mead, Owen Wister, Robert Earr, 
Charles Major, Edward Everett Hale, 
Winston Churchill, Elbert hubbard, 
Marian Harland, Ernest Seton-Thompson, 
Thomas Nelson Page, Ruth McEnery Stu- 
art, and others. 


—Frederick William Holls, the chair- 
man of the state commitfee on educational 
unification, contributes to Harper's 


Weekly for January 27 a strong and ex- 
haustive paper on the important work ac- 
complished by his committee in Deetmber 


last, which will be eagerly read by all who 
have the welfare of public education at 


heart. 


MR. WOLFE. 


Superintendent L. E. Wolfe of Kansas 
City, Kan., has had a varied experience. 
He was a wide-awake Missouri normal 
school teacher, was four years state super- 
intendent, making a four years’ record 
rarely equaled. When Mr. Kirk of the 
Kansas City (Mo.) high school succeeded 
him in the state office, he took Mr. Kirk’s 


SUPERINTENDENT L,. F. WOLEF, 
Kansas City, Kan, 


position in Kansas City, and after a time 
was chosen superintendent of Kansas City, 
Kan., the largest city in the state. Al- 
ready he has secured the building of a 
$100,000 high school house, an elegant 
building, which the editor of this paper 
had the honor of helping to “open” with a 
public meeting on December 5. Mr. Wolfe 
is bringing to city supervision the fruits 
of his experience, and the city will cer- 
tainly take front rank educationally in the 
state. A. E. W. 


SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE. 

The following resolutions were recom- 
mended at an informal conference between 
a few of the members of the Massachusetts 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
and superintendents and teachers of the 


state, held at the state house January 6:— . 


Resolved, that it is both desirable and 
necessary that all the friends of temper- 
ance should work together in the battle 
against intemperance. 

Resolved, that we favor all righteous 
measures looking to this end. 

Resolved, that we commend to the 
schools of the commonwealth renewed de- 
votion in teaching all the virtues enumer- 
ated in the following section of the public 
statute:— 

“It shall be the duty of the president, 
professors, and tutors of the university at 
Cambridge and of the several colleges, of 
all preceptors and teachers of academies, 
and of all other instructcrs of youth to ex- 
ert their best endeavors to impress on the 
minds of children and youth committed 
to their care and instruction the principles 
of piety and justice and a sacred regard to 
truth: love of their country, humanity, 
and universal benevolence; sobriety, in- 
dustry, and frugality; chastity, modera- 
tion, and temperance; and those other 
virtues which are the ornament of human 
society and the basis upon wh'‘ch a repub- 
lican constitution is founded, and it shall 
be the duty of such instructors to endeavor 
to lead their pupils, as their ages and ca- 
pacities will admit, into a clear under- 
standing of the tendencies of the above- 
mentioned virtues to preserve and perfect 
a republican constitution and secure the 
blessings of liberty, as well as to promote 
their future happiness, and also to point 
out to them the evil tendency of the oppo- 
site vices.” 

Resolved, that we are in favor of the 
teaching of total abstinence from the 
standpoint of physiology and hygiene in 
the public schools of the state; that, 
under existing circumstances, we con- 
sider it inexpedient to attempt further 
legislation upon this subject, but will use 
our utmost endeavor to secure the best 
possible results under the present law, as 
found in the Acts of 1885, which reads as 
follows: — 

“Physiology and hygiene, wh‘ch, in both 
divisions of the subject. shall include spe- 
cial instruction es to the effects of alco- 
holic drinks, stimulants, and narcoties on 


the himan system, shall be taught as a 
regular branch of study to all pupils in all 
schools supported wholly, or in part, by 
public money, except special schools main- 
tained solely for instruction in particular 
branches, such as drawing, mechanics, art, 
and like studies. All acts or paris of acts 
relating to the qualifications of teachers 
in the public schools shall apply to the 
branch of study prescribed in this act, and 
all penalties now fixed for neglect to pro- 
vide instruction in the branches of study 
now prescribed by law shall apply to this 
branch of study.” 

Resolved, that a committee of twelve be 
appointed, six from among the teachers 
and superintendents of the state, and six 
from among the members of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union and other 
state temperance organizations which 
have special interest in the enforcement 
of the present law. To this committee 
may be referred any special difficulties 
arising on either side. ‘ 


BENJAMIN W. ROBERTS. 


Benjamin W. Roberts, one of the oiuest 
schoolmasters in the state, died January 
24 at his home in Cambridge, after a 
week’s illness. 

He was born in Weston July 27, 1816. 
His father was a well-to-do farmer. Mr. 
Roberts, when very young, was appren- 
ticed to a blacksmith, as he had expressed 
a taste for that work. His natural apili- 
ties soon overcame him, and he gave up 
his trade to fit himself for college. He 
prepared at Lexington, and in 1838 en- 
tered Waterville College. His health fail- 
ing, he was forced to retire from college, 
but as soon as he regained his health he 
opened a private family school at Newton 
Lower Falls. 

Later he removed to Webster, and it 
was while there that he was chosen prin- 
cipal of the Broadway grammar school, 
Cambridge. He assumed his duties there 
June 18, 1848. In 1858 he was transferred 
toithe Allston school. He was the only 
master that that school ever had. Mr. 
Roberts was married to Miss Louisa Up- 
ham June 30, 1841. 

In May of last year Mr. Roberts com- 
pleted fifty-one years of continuous ser- 
vice as master of the Allston school, a 
record which has been equaled in very few 
cases, and in June he became principal of 
the new Roberts school, which was named 
for him, and fs one of the finest school 
buildings in the city. Here he continued 
in active service until] taken ill last week. 
Outside of his school Mr. Roberts led a 
very retired life, but he was a member and 
regular attendant of the First Baptist 
church. 


THE WIDOW OF FRIEDRICH FROE- 
BEL. 


Mrs. Louise Frobel, widow of Friedrich 
Froebel, died on the fourth of January in 
Eimsbrittel, near Hamburg. Her maiden 
name was Levin, and Froebel married her 
many years after the death of his first 
wife, when he was already well advanced 
in years. She had been one of his most 
interested and devoted pupils, and, after 
the death of her husband, took up the 
work again under Middledorff’s guidance 
in Keilhan, near Rudolstadt. But this 
true friend of Froebel followed him the 
next year, and Louise Froebel now went 
first to Dresden, and then to Hamburg, 
where she had been incessantly active in 
working for the advancement of her hus- 
band’s educational theories. Although 
the couple had no children of their own, 
they took to their yearning hearts all the 
little ones. Through her motto, “Come, 
let us live for the children,” the dear de- 
parted one has influenced hundreds and 
hundreds of young girls to devote them- 
selves with heart and soul to this noble 
life work. Also in the establishment of 
the ‘“‘Knabenhort” in Eimsbrittel she has 
been active, and continually served tne in- 
stitution through her kind sympathy. A 


-large number of friends had assembled for 


the funeral services in the house where 
she had died. Numerous wreaths covered 
the coffin, which stood in the centre of a 
dimly-lighted room. In the background, 
by a Christmas tree with burning c2nales, 
the boy choir from the “Knabenhort” in 
Eimsbrittel was stationed. After the ser- 
vices the coffin was taken to the railroad 
station, and from thence conveyed to 
Schweina in Thuringia, where Lou'se 
Froebel now rests beside her husband. 


MR. SMITH. 

Lawrence, Kan., appreciates the fact 
that, in Superintendent Smith, she has a 
wise, scholarly, practical, professional 
educator, who has the respect of the school 
men of the state, of all classes of citizens. 
in the city. His work magnifies the high- 


est ideals in art and literature, in ethics 
and aesthetics. Lawrence is the classic 
centre of the state. Kansas University, 
with its winning football team and high 
scholastic standards, and the Haskel In- 
stitute, in which 600 Indian children and 
youth are clothing themselves in civiliza- 
tion, give Lawrence public schools a schol- 
astic and philanthropic setting, which re- 
quire a man of Mr. Smith’s culture and 
character. 


MR. DAVIDSON. 


Topeka, though not so large by the cen- 
sus as Kansas City, Kan., is, in the essen- 
tials of city life, the most important cen- 


tre of influence between Kansas City and 
Los Angeles. Texas, even, has but one or 
two rivals on the extreme south, and Den- 
‘ver and Salt Lake City alone distance her 
in the central new West. Of the many 
social, scholarly, and educational forces of 
the city, Superintendent W. C. Davidson is 
one of the most important. I have never 
seen his private library equaled by that of 
any teacher or city superintendent of 
schools. The masterpieces in art and lit- 
erature are worthy any university presi- 
dent. If there be any one who still thinks 
Kansas a frontier state, he should spend a 
day in Mr. Davidson’s home. His scholar- 
ship and professional equipment are all 
that his library foreshadows. 

The editor of this paper had theprivilege 
of lecturing before 1,200 persons, an audi- 
ence that would not be improved upon in 
any other city, East or West. No man 
could ask to have the teachers and com- 
munity more thoroughly in hand than are 
those of Topeka. A. E. W. 


TOPEKA CAPITAL. 


The Topeka Capital for one week 
from March 13 will be published and 
edited by Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, 
author of “In His Steps.” In that fabu- 


lously popular book, which appeared 
three or four years ago, the centre of the 
plot is an experiment in publishing a 
paper “as Jesus would do.” Since then 
on various occasions he has emphasized 
his belief that such a thing is feasible. 
The Topeka Capital is certainly as rep- 
resentative a paper as there is between 
the Missouri and Denver. It is finan- 
cially strong, and is as secure in its 
anchorage as a paper can be. Mr. Shel- 
don is a pastor in that city, and the edi- 
tors and publishers of the Capital be- 
lieve in him. They give him charge of 
the paper for ore month. He can reject 
any advertisement that he pleases, and no 
item of news or editorial comment need 
go in without his approval. 

Kansas is a good state for such an ex- 
periment, and there will be as little occa- 
sion to change the policy of the 
Capital as of any first-class paper in the 
country. I have ordered the Capita] 
for that week sent to my home. It will 
pay you to do it. 


JASON E. HAMMOND. 


Michigan’s state superintendent, Jason 
E. Hammond, was born on a farm in Hill- 
dale county thirty-six years ago. His is 
the time-honored story of the heroism of 


poverty, working between terms for the 
privilege of a rural school, laying up 
money enough in addition to make it pos- 
sible to work his way unaided through col- 
lege, graduating from the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College at twenty-four. He at- 
tended summer schools, -studied law, and 
kept hard at work under the stimulus of 
aspiration until, after a varied experience 
in teaching and supervision, he was made 
deputy state superintendent in 1893 with 
Mr. Pattengill. His great administrative 
ability as commissioner of Hillsdale 
county led to his selection as deputy, and 
faithfulness and skill as a deputy gave him 
the nomination and election as _ state 
superintendent. His service in this office 
has met the highest hopes of his most 
sanguine friends. 


FOR BEREA COLLEGE. 


The remarkable work of this institution, 
and particularly that among the vigorous, 
but belated, people of the Southern moun- 
tains—the moonshiners and heroes of the 
Craddock stories, etc—was the theme . 
at a public meeting at the New Old South 
church on Sunday night, January 14, at 
7.30. Addresses were made by President 
Eliot, Dr. E. Winchester Donald, William 
Goodell Frost, Ph.D., president of Berea, 
and Dr. George A. Gordon. 


Brecuam's Pitts for Stomach and Liver ills. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Some New Books. 


The Lifeand Work of John Ruskin...........-...+.+ 
Economics and Industrial History for Secondary 
Heredity and Human 
The Student’s Standard Dictionary...........-...-. 
Walker’s Discussion in Economics and Statistics... 
Shakespeare: The Man.... 
The Works of John 
Select Fragments of the Greek Comic Poets.... ... 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Vol X...... 


. 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Chambers (Com.] Laird & Lee. Chicago. $1.00 
Gray. Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. N. Y. .60 
Bardeen. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse. N.Y. 1.00 
Sidney. Cassell & Co., New York. .10 
Bacon. Macniillan Company., 1.50 
Swift. e “ “ 
Hurll. Houghton, Miffin, & Co,, Boston, —— 
Thurston. Scott, Foresman, & Co.. Chicago. 1.00 
Mc Kim G. P, Putnam’s Sons, N.Y. 1.50 
Churchill. Longmans, Green,& Co, “ * 1.26 
The Baker, Taylor Co., 
Dewey (Ed.) Henry Holt & Co. 
Smith, Doubieday & McCiureCo. —— 
Purrin . E. B. Treat & Co., ae, 
Macaulay. Henry Frowde, 
— Ginn & Co., Boston. 1.50 
Lazarus. Brentano’s, New York. 50 
Page. Whitakér & Ray Co., San Francisco. —— 


“Hinds & Noble have just published new 
revised editions of Dallas Lind’s books, 
entitled “Best Methods of Teaching in 
Country Schools,’”’ and 200 lessons outlined 
in United States history, English gram- 
mar, geography, arithmetic, and physi- 
ology.” 


MRS. BARBER. 


Mrs. Lucia Gale Barber of -Chicago is 
spending the winter in Boston at the Ab- 
botsford on Commonwealth avenue, devot- 
ing herself to instruction, recitals, and les- 
son lectures of physical culture in classes 
and before women’s club. There has 
been no more successful leader in this line 
of effort in Boston than Mrs. Barber, 
whose scholarly equipment, professional 
training, and personal power attract to her 
classes the elite of the city, as well as those 
who aspire to be teacher of her art. 


“THE EMPIRE OF THE SOUTH.” 

An interesting and timely publication. 
setting forth facts about the Southern 
states has just been issued by the Southern 
railway. It is called ‘The Empire of the 
South,” and gives a comprehensive ex- 
hibit of the development of this sect'on of 
the country in every line of activity. It 
contains a discussion of the South as it 
was, as it is, and as to its destiny, and 
treats at considerable length the various 
interests, such as agriculture, cotton, to- 
bacco, iron, coal, resorts, and climate. 
Chapters are devoted to each of the states 
south of the Ohio and Potomac rivers, and 
east of the Mississippi river. In these the 
early history of the states is giveu and the 
important features are touched upon, as 
well as the progress of the leading cities. 
The author of the work, Frank Presbrey, 
has been a student of the Southern condi- 
tions, and, with the assistance of the ex- 
tensive organization of the Scuthern rail- 
way, has been enabled to collate much that 
will interest the practical man who is in- 
terested or contemplates an interest in the 
South. The book contains 184 quarto 
pages, each of which is illustrated. It will 
be sent by mail for fifteen cents, the 
amount required to cover the postage, if 
request is addressed to George C. Daniels, 
Northeastern passenger agent, 228 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, Mass. 
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Special 
Package 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of. the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents a 


At the End of Your Jourtiey you will find ; 


ita great convenience to go right over to 


¢ THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 

, ite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 

a 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


E. 0. FISK § CO. 


At the beginning of the year the New 
York office of Everett O. Fisk & Co. added 
to the staff of J. C. Anthony, a graduate of 


Brown University, and Mrs. Mary R. Jor- 
dan, who was educated at Vassar. Henry 
E. Crocker remains at the head of the New 
York agency. C. W. Crocker, brother of 
Henry E., becomes associated with F. W. 
Spalding of the Chicago agency. 


THE 
SHORTEST 
ROUTE 


between Buffalo and Chicago is the 
Nickel Plate road. Expedience in ser- 
vice and elegance in equipment, together 
with a perfect roadbed, combine to make 
this route the popular one for travel be- 
tween Eastern and Western points. 
Solid vestibuled buffet sleeping cars be- 
tween New York, Boston, Buffalo, Erie, 
Cleveland, Fort Wayne, and Chicago are 
attached to all express trains, on which 
uniformed colored porters attend the 
slightest wish of passengers. 


IN 
GOING 
WEST 


don’t forget that the Nickel Plate road 
gives the best service at the lowest rates. 
This is a®distinguishing mark of success 
for any railroad. Solid through vesti- 
buled buffet sleeping cars and superb 
dining cars make the trip between Bos- 
ton, New York, Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland, 
Fort Wayne, Chicago, and all interme- 
diate points both delightful and enjoy- 
able. Courteous attendants in all 
coaches respond to the slightest want of 


passengers. 


KINDERGARTEN 


AND w. 
SCHOOL SOHERM) RHORN & 08, 


and telephone make agency work simple and rapid. We have a long-distance t 
elephone 
ELEGRAPH when called often recornize the voice Pe the superintendent or prin: ipal 
ge | e firs ello, Mr. Bardeen, n Jan. 26, 1900, for instance, word came from Wyoming fur an 8th grade 
sane a to — at once. we replied by telegraph: “Can send you Mabel Cone, Geneseo raduate, experienced 
and thoroughly competent.” buck cume the telegram: ** Your message received. Send Mabel Cone.’ We had 
written to her, but thixs required quicker work than the mail, 80 we called her up by telephone, told her where 
the place was, what the work and the salary were, and how to get there. “I will be there on time,” she repli 
and we knew she could be depended on. The entire AND jess than three hours. Where there is much to 
time from sending the first telegram had been explained, we prefer the telephone two the tele- 
graph. It costs sumething to telk with Boston or N: w York or ( hicago, but where there is n: ed of haste it is the 
surest wuy tu avoid mistakes. So many times the first message ape ifies non-essentiais. 11 a tele giemM reeds, 
w ant immediately principal, married, college and nermal graduate, must spenk German fluently. one thou- 
sand,” we may have to reply we can’t furnish him; but five moments onthe telephone may discover that if he is 
tt man, Ww makes the choice much easier. e always com with 
conditions insisted on, but can often get them removed T KLE P HUN K 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................0. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEAGHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIO 136 Auditorium Bldg. 


Chicago, 
Eastern Branch: 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,900. Seeks 
‘teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than 


494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. | those witbout positions. 
The Albert | Central 
rect from employers and one that follows u 

gency. Address = ©. J. ALBERT, Manager. Chicago 

B. F. CLARK Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 

TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the || Wabash Avenue, 

AGENCY. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO, | 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
EH. F. FOSTER, Manager 
SO Bromfield St. « Boston, Mass. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & OU., Proprietors. 
Bend to any af the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. ave., Washington. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King &t., West, Toronto. 414 Venwury Bidg., Minuespoilts. 
730 Oooper Bidg.’ Denver. Parfott Bldg, Ban Francisco. $25 Stimson Los 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


PEC LISTS with good general education wanted for department work in High 
| A Schools, Preparatory Schouls and Colleges in Penusyl. ania and other 
States. Piluary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying $60 to $7 per monih, if 
can teach some approved system of music and drawing. For further information, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L Myers), Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
| 


Provides Schools of all Grades with competent Teachers, SEND STAMP FOR ILL TED 
Assists Teachers in obtaining ositions. BOOKLET, 


MARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., Albany, N. ¥. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


wants to correspond with those desiring good engagements as 
‘Teachers, Lecturers, and Institute Workers, 
and with 
School Boards, County Superintendents, 
and others interested in these matters. Address 
212 Manhattan Building. HENRY SABIN, DKS MOINES, IOWA, 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


QCHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agenc 


Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 15565. 
Recommends skilled teachers in all departments. 
Informs parents of suitable schools. 


COWVBINED MANAGEMENT 
P. V. HUYSSOON Proprietors, 
(Late of Fisk Agency), 3 E.14th St. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL,) New York. 


Win sh ip We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


in every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 
AKRON, OHIO. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 4 

Agency. KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN 

Wanted amployere. Have filed vacancies | HACHERS’ AGENCY 
in nineteen States. Or ELLIABLE 


ERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
H. N. RoBexTson, Proprietor, 


Equitable Building, : : : Memphis, Tenn. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Hus filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wented. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington 8t., 
Recommends 


American and Forei n Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
Schools, Families,and Churches. Circulars of cheice 
schools caretully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
Established 1880. K MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
160 Firth AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
NEW YORK CITY. 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, 8 lists, 
other 8, schools, and families. 
Advises parents about schools. 

WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


GUNSTON BUREAU, Hancock, Maryland. 


ations have weight with school Tegohers Wanted 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
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Silver, Burdett & Company. 


“RATIONAL METHOD IN READING.” 


By Prof, E. G. WARD, Supt. of Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
“ and Mrs. E. K. WARNER. 


An original presentation of sight and sound work that leads rapidly to independent 
and intelligent reading. Primer, 36 cents; First Reader, 36 cents; Second 
Reader, 44 cents; Third Reader, 48 cents; Manual, 36 cents. : 

“1 beli most thoroughly in the efficacy of this method, During the first year of schoo) th 
pupil ang a printed lary of abou thousaud words, nearly ten times as many as he 
would acquiré by the word and sentence method. Thoughtful reading and good expression are 
not sacrificed.” — R, J. Connon, Supt. Schools, Everett, Mass. 


FIRST STEPS IN ARITHMETIC. ‘FIRST STEPS IN ENGLISH. 
By ELLA M. PIERCE. By ALBERT L. BARTLETT, A. M. 


This volume supplies the long-felt need of a The Silver Series af Language Books will ap- 
text-book on the earliest foundations of arith- | peal to every teacher of grammar. This pri- 
metic, which the child needs to thoroughly | mary book introduces the pupil to the sag | of 
master before he is prepared for the regular”, grammar, The book is daintily illustrated in 
work of an elementary arithmetic. Twentyis | color and black-and-white. Price, 38 cents. 
the extreme of the number combinations The Essentials of Language and Gram- 
taught, but all number relations between one | mar, for grammar grades, covers the technical 
and twenty are thoronghly explained. Price, | eseentials of grammar and composition. Price, 


36 cents. | 62 cents. ' 


THE SILVER SONG SERIES. 


These books are intelligently and carefully graded. They are issued in pamphlet 
form, one for each grade, and at the low price of 12 cents each. 

The aim of this series is to supply in each of the numbers just that material which will be 
most helpful and most interesting in the ra school grade or grades. The songs are bright 
and melodious, suitable for all occasions. All the best composers are represented. Numbers 1, 4, 
5, 7, and 10 now ready. Others in preparation. 


SONGS OF THE NATION. 


Compiled by CHARLES W. JOHNSON. 


A collection of patriotic and national songs, college and home songs, lullaby and 
devotional songs, for the use of advanced schools and choruses, teachers’ 
institutes, and the home. 


In extending the sphere of this book, so as to include many compositions not often found in 
school song books, the compiler has greatly added to its interest and value. It may be used with 
other books to special advantage. The Songs for Special Occasions embrace not only national 
days, but songs for the seasons, for morning and evening, etc. Price, 60 cents. 


We carry a full line of supplementary music for schools, known as 
the Beacon Series of Vocal Selections. These include songs for 
Washington's Birthday, Memorial Day, graduation, and ali 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 
Boston. New York, Chicago. 


‘* One of the most helpful books on the subject published.” 
—Svurr. Tuomas M. Springfield, Mass. 


Nature Study by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C, BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


A. Capital Manual for Teachers. Best Work Yet Written. 


‘* Nature Study by Months seems to me to ** Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever | Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and | book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
well, and this little book is no exception.”— | is the best work that has yet been written.” — 
Hon. Frank A. Hiti, Secretary Massachu- | Carotyn D. Woon, Nature Supervisor, New 
setts State Board of Education. Bedford, Mass. 


The manual lays out only such.lessons as have actually 
been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. BOSTON : 3 Somerset St. . 


Drawings, 


WE ARE WIDE AWARE, 


THE MORSE SPELLER. 
By Supt. 8s. T. Durron. Correlation of Spelling 
with Geography, History, Science, and Litera- 
ture. Universally adopted as the best modern 
method. Carefully graded for eight grades. 


30 cents. 
“ It is my idea of an ideal we speller.” — 
Prof. E, R. Shaw, Dean of School of dagogy, 
New York. 


ATWOOD'S STANDARD SCHOOL ALGEBRA. 
Purely inductive method. $1.20. 
“We like it better than any other Algebra and 
have adopted it.”,—C, ©. Ramsay, Principal Durfee 
High School, Fall River, Mass. 


ATWOOD'S EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA. 
Profuse in examples. 80 cents. 
“Just the book we require.” —Prof. Ayer, High 
School, New York. 


NEW CENTURY READERS 


By J. G. & T. E. THOMPSON 
For Childhood Days. 28%énts. 
Fairy Tale and Fable. 


(Third and Fourth in preparation.) 


Strictly Pedagogical, Pure in Literature, Limited Vocabu- 
jvm d Ourefully Graded, Artistic Color Plates and Outline 


High Art Reproduction, Vertical Script. In- 


tensely Interesting. They meet all Requirements for a 
Literary and Artistic Sertes. 


STANDARD SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGY. 
By Dr. R. B. Smrru and Supt. E. C. WILLARD, 
Stamford, Conn. $1.00. 

“It is admirable in every way, clear, concise, and 
scientific. Thoroughly up-to-date and superior to 
other similar books.’’—Prof. W. W. 
istry, Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. | 


GERMAN READER. 


By J.P. LorsperG and Prof. KoLBg, Buchtel 


College, Ohio. Primer, First and Second , 


Reader. Natural method, Illustrated, $1.00. 
“It is the best I have seen.”—D. H. Bell, High 
School, Springfield, Mass. 


DEANE’S PHONETIC READER. 
Best rapid method for reading. 40 cents. 
“T lies it bitte that ary othe method 
I have seen.” —Sarah L. Arnold, Supervisor of- 
Schools, Boston, Mass. 


DUTTON'S HISTORICAL SERIES. Indians and Pioneers, |; Colonies, Il. 
CARROLL'S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. Around the World, Books |. and Il, Universally popular. 
Liberal Discount. Send for Illustrated Catalog. Many other Choice Books. 


THE MORSE COMPANY, Publishers, 96 Fifth Ave., New York. 


CHICAGO: 195 Wabash Avenue 


BOSTON? 36 Bromtield Street. 


Publishers. 


UNIVERSITY 


PUBLISHING} 


43-47 Fast St., 
COMPANY ie New Yorke 


N. B. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
ene Boston, Mass. 


is the only publication of 

he H u mbo dt its kind—the only one con- 

’ taining popular scientific 

works at low 
Ibrary of Science 
tains only works 

of acknowledged excellence by authors in the first rank in 
the world of science. In this series are well represented 
the writings of DARWIN, HUXLEY, SPENCER, TYN- 
DALL, PROCTOR, and other leaders of thought. Cata- 
logues free ; or send fifteeen cents for a sample volume to 


THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 64 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


VERY AMERICAN-PRINTED TEXT- 
BOOK for the Study of Modern 
Languages (including Henry Holt 
& Co.’s English Publications)... 


is displayed in our cosy store for the convenience of 
teachers. Please give us a call. 


CUPPLES and SCHOENHOF, 


Foreign and English Booksellers, 


128 Tremont St. (opposite Park St. Subway), BOSTON, 


Horace Mann 
the Educator. 


By A. E. WINSHIP. 
Cloth. Prue, 50 cents. 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


by using the 


3 per cent. of their value. 


Keep all your text-books needed for the New Year 
CLEAN, NEAT, ano WELL PRESERVED 


‘HOLDEN BOOK COVER.” 


This Cover receiwes all the Soiling of a Year instead of the book 
itself. \t will Protect your books for a full school year at a cost of but 


: It makes the text-books last nearly Twice as Long. 
Our Se.r-Binpers and TRANSPARENT PAPER Speak for Themselves. 


‘ Let them whisper to your Board how easily 


$5.°° to $10. a year in each schoolroom Can be Saved! 
through Repairing any damage to inside of books INS7T'4A.N TLY. 


SAMPLES FREE. 
P. O. Box 643. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


SPRINGEIELD, M 


ASS... 


’ the school, Newbury, quener of Exeter St. 


Translations 


Literal, Interlinear, $1.50. 147 vol- 
umes. 


Dictionaries 


r German, French, Italian, Spanish, 


| Latin, Greek, $2 00,-and $1.00. 


| Completely Parsed Caesar 
‘ Book I. | 


4 Has on each page. interlinear trans- 


+ lation, ditera/ translation, and every 
" word completely parsed. $1.50. ‘ 


HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 
i 4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, N.Y.City 


Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store 


Educational Institutions 


TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Cabingse and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


[ue CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO Special 
Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in public school music teaching. 
Pupils a for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to 

Misa JULIA E. Crane. Director. Potsdam, N. ¥. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
for theadvancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
, Boston, 

+. H BARTLETT. Principal. 


4 NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRipGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A..G. BOYDEN, A. M. 


QT4TE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, W P. BEOKWITH,. 
TATE NORMAL WESTFIELD, MAss. 
/ For both sexes. 
For eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPTN, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FircusuRG, Mass. 
For sexes. For catalogues address 
Jounw G. Taompson, Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


00D LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always suppli 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WLysHIP TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 


free of cost. 
Address AGENCY DEPT., 


JOURNAL oF EpucaTION, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


9 
Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic. 
Books 1V., V., Vi., Vil., VIII. 

A Separate Book ah The Most Economical 
each School Year. | System for School Supply 
“Nichols’s Series of Graded Lessons in Arithmetic 

has been adopted as a text-book in our schools, and we 

find it very satisfactory. The series is well graded, and 

problems are carefully repared.”"—Dr, THOMAS 
BALEIBT, Supt. Schools, Springfield, Mass. 
Correspondence solicited. 

THOMPSON, BROWN & CO,, 
Boston — New YorK — CHICAGO. - 
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